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THE LURE OF CHRISTOLOGY 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE* 


ESUS was an eminently religious per- 
son. He made religion the dominat- 
ing interest of his life. It was the 
force that motivated his conduct and 

inspired his thinking. It nourished his 
ideals, it determined his choices, and it 
shaped the course of his earthly career. 
By example and precept he continually 
sought to persuade his associates to pur- 
sue the same religious way of living. 
Thus he became an ideal religious person 
whose exemplary life furnished the pat- 
tern to be copied by disciples. 

Early in the history of the Christian 
movement another type of interest in 
Jesus rapidly developed. His followers 
were not content to think of him merely 
as a model for their own religious living; 
they also made him the object of their 
worshipful reverence. Loyalty to him 
now took on a new meaning. He not only 
was a historical person whose earthly life 
provided standards for their emulation 
but was in some sense a uniquely divine 
being who commanded their veneration. 


*Dr. Case, following his retirement from the 
deanship of the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, became professor of religion and dean 
of the School of Religion in Florida Southern Col- 
lege in 1939. In addition, he there edited Religion 
in the Making until its publication was suspended for 
the duration. His most recent works are Christianity 
in a Changing World (1941) and The Christian 
Philosophy of History (1943). We are grateful for 
this paper by the former editor (1927-39) of this 
Journal. 
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The religion of the human Jesus was sup- 
plemented and overlaid by an interest in 
proving that he was a worthy object of 
religious adoration. Concern with the 
historic man Jesus retired into the back- 
ground to make way for speculations re- 
garding the divine Christ. Thus the al- 
lurements of Christology increasingly 
captivated the Christian mind. 


I 


The growth of Christology is easily 
understood, and its vogue is to be neither 
condemned nor condoned. It was a per- 
fectly normal development of the time 
and circumstances of its origin. In those 
days religion was essentially a quest for 
deliverance from the buffetings of a hos- 
tile world over wide areas of human 
experience. Men were the victims of 
adverse happenings over which they 
doubted their natural ability to triumph. 
Since the forces of evil were thought to 
be supernaturally demonic, any success- 
ful process of salvation would have to be 
divinely sponsored. If Christian preach- 
ers were to bring Jesus worthily to the 
attention of their hearers, they had to 
make him a superhuman savior from the 
ills that beset ordinary mortals. To 
Jewish audiences, smarting under the 
yoke of Roman domination in Palestine, 
he was presented as the heavenly Mes- 
siah who would descend to earth in the 
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near future to inaugurate the final King- 
dom of God. Among Gentiles he became 
the divine author of an ecclesiastical in- 
stitution that insured salvation through 
the observance of its sacramental rites. 
Whatever the specific need happened to 
be, it was the function of Christology to 
meet the demand. 

Christian thinking has always felt a 
strong urge to discover behind the sim- 
ple facts of life some general principle or 
hypothesis in accordance with which the 
meaning of the historical process is to be 
understood. The events suggest to the 
serious imagination certain speculative 
possibilities that seem necessary to ex- 
plain occurrences, and, when the hypo- 
thetical postulates have been formulated, 
they become the standard of ultimate 
truth to which one’s reading of history 
must be made to conform. Once the uni- 
versal principles have been inferred from 
the specific facts, the accepted hypothe- 
sis becomes regulative for determining 
both the content and the meaning of the 
facts. 

This familiar procedure is amply il- 
lustrated in the growth of christological 
thinking. Those followers of Jesus who 
shared intimate fellowship with him felt 
so keenly the inspiring uplift of his spirit 
that even his crucifixion could not ob- 
literate him from their memory. In vi- 
sions they saw him alive again, and they 
derived from these experiences the con- 
viction that he had been raised from the 
dead and elevated to the position of Mes- 
siah at God’s right hand in heaven. Ac- 
cordingly, they propounded the christo- 
logical theory that he was the deliverer 
who would presently return to set up the 
Kingdom of God on earth after the model 
of contemporary Jewish apocalyptic ex- 
pectations. Time failed to verify their 
hypothesis, but that outcome did not 
nullify the historical fact of their associa- 


tion with the earthly Jesus and the in- 
delible imprint that his life had stamped 
upon their memory. 

A vivid sense of the nearness of God 
was an outstanding feature of the per- 
sonal religion of Jesus. This experience 
of the divine presence was so real and 
pervasive in his life that it kindled in his 
companions a new awareness of their own 
proximity to the Deity. Jesus’ example 
of a life pervaded by the conviction that 
communion with God was the constant 
privilege of the religious individual gave 
the disciples a fresh realization of God’s 
concern for them and their future wel- 
fare. But this historical fact invited an 
interpretative explanation. In imagina- 
tion they sought to construct a hypo- 
thetical context that seemed necessary 
to account for the fact and provide a key 
to its larger possible meaning. In the 
course of succeeding centuries this item 
in the personal religion of Jesus invited 
a wealth of christological speculation. 

Since the religion of Jesus had given 
the disciples a new awareness of God’s 
nearness, they endeavored to construct 
a scheme of thinking to explain the man- 
ner in which this result had been brought 
about. They were fully aware that it was 
Jesus who had inspired in them their new 
vision of the Deity, and therefore they 
attempted to formulate a theory of his 
personality that would justify to their 
minds the new experience of which he 
had been the mediator. They inferred 
that, since he had brought God near to 
them, he must have shared in some 
unique and objective way a divine in- 
crement in his own person. Some of them 
proposed the hypothesis that he had 
been a man whom God had especially 
equipped to perform mighty works and 
wonders and signs on earth (Acts 2:22). 
Or he had received from heaven at the 
time of his baptism a unique outpouring 
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of the Holy Spirit that accounted for the 
superhuman character of his earthly 
career (Acts 10:38-39; Mark 1:10-11). 
Other interpreters explained his unique- 
ness by supposing that he had been mi- 
raculously generated by the Holy Spirit 
in the womb of his mother (Matt. 1:18). 
Or, again, it was assumed that he had 
pre-existed with God in heaven, whence 
he brought to earth his divine wisdom 
and power (John 1:1). It was only a 
short step to the conviction that he was 
a “second” God, or, in fact, was very 
God incarnate. 

Thus the christological dogma of the 
incarnation was finally evolved. Com- 
munion with God as a realistic fact in 
the personal religion of Jesus had now 
been almost completely obliterated by 
the doctrinal thesis devised by early 
Christians to account for Jesus’ sense of 
intimate fellowship with God. Hence- 
forth it seemed more important to de- 
fine a doctrine about the person of Christ 
than to seek an acquaintance with the 
religion that Jesus had exemplified in his 
daily living. And when his religion was 
described, its content tended to be de- 
rived from some current doctrinal thesis 
regarding the constitution of his divine 
personality. 

Another phase of speculation revolved 
about the so-called “work” of Christ. 
Those persons who had been closely as- 
sociated with the earthly Jesus had seen 
how his religion had liberated him from 
bondage to traditional conventions and 
had inspired his sacrificial loyalty to 
higher spiritual ideals. Contact with 
him, and the memory that endured after 
his death, gave his disciples a similar 
feeling of liberation from the past and 
dedication to a new way of life. They 
had experienced a foretaste of salvation. 
The way that Jesus had lived had been 
for them a new marker on the highway 


of life. It pointed the way out of the un- 
happy past through a still depressing 
present into a glorious hoped-for tri- 
umph over all afflictions. Thus he had 
been the saved individual and the savior 
for his followers. 

Jesus had made God immediately ac- 
cessible to every person who forsook his 
sinful ways and devoted himself sincere- 
ly to performing the divine will. There 
were no ritualistic hurdles to be sur- 
mounted before one could hope to win 
the favor of God. He was ever ready to 
forgive the repentant sinner and by the 
constraints of divine love to lead him to- 
ward the goal of perfection. This direct 
way of salvation, exemplified in the per- 
sonal religion of Jesus, strongly appealed 
to the disciples and opened before them 
new vistas of religious attainment. They, 
too, would repent and reform and sub- 
mit their lives to the will of God. But 
this new way of thinking had now to be 
fitted into a general program of salva- 
tion capable of explaining past, present, 
and future happenings. A doctrine of 
salvation, a soteriology, began to be 
formulated in order to provide a hypo- 
thetical scheme of beliefs within which 
the historical fact of Jesus’ saving work 
might find a fitting place. 

The earliest Christians were Jews. 
Their ancestral religion had a long his- 
tory from which they derived their 
imagery and terminology when they 
undertook to expound their new soteri- 
ology. The Hebrew sacrificial system as- 
sumed that sin was an offense against 
God whose favor could be restored only 
by the offering of slaughtered victims. 
The shedding of its blood by the sacri- 
ficed animal paid the penalty for sin. It 
was a ransom that purchased forgiveness 
for men, or it was an atonement that 
satisfied the divine demands for the 
punishment due guilty humanity. With 
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this imagery as a background early 
christological speculation built up its 
soteriological doctrine around the career 
of the historical Jesus. By his death he 
had become the supreme and final sacri- 
ficial victim demanded by God for the 
sins of men (I Cor. 15:3; Gal. 1:4). He 
had given his life a “‘ransom”’ for his 
followers (Mark 10:45) and had ap- 
peased the anger of God by shedding his 
blood, without which there could have 
been no remission of sins (Rom. 5:9; 
Heb. 9:21). 

In the course of time the work of 
Christ invited a wealth of doctrinal 
elaboration. The initial urge derived 
from Jewish ways of thinking was sup- 
plemented by gentile types of specula- 
tion—but always with the same goal in 
view. The prevailing desire was to exhibit 
the saviorhood of Jesus in terms of some 
general cosmic program that transcended 
the factual events of his earthly life and 
the content of his personal religion. When 
his own religious living entered at all into 
the picture, its lineaments had to be so 
recast as to fit into the details of the cur- 
rent Christology. 


II 


During the first three centuries the 
growth of Christology was nourished by 
a series of different interests that be- 
came increasingly effective in the shap- 
ing of Christian thinking. At the outset 
the pictorial motive was uppermost. Be- 
lief was to be validated by the persua- 
sive portrayal of incidents and persons. 
This might be called the method of 
“myth,” if one uses the term in its gener- 
ic sense without specific reference to the 
ultimate truth or error of the dramatic 
story. The early Christian preachers 
were artists in vivid description. They 
had no taste for the close-knit argu- 
ments of the logician or the abstruse 


speculations of the philosopher. They 
relied rather upon the appealing power 
of a graphic narrative to produce convic- 
tion on the part of their hearers. Conse- 
quently, Christ was depicted in heroic 
roles; christological speculation con- 
sisted of stories demonstrating the 
uniqueness of his person and career. 

The item first to emerge in christologi- 
cal doctrine after the death of Jesus was 
supported by stories of his reappearances 
to the disciples. Paul repeats the inci- 
dents as they had been told him by his 
predecessors (I Cor. 15:5~—7). He could 
also testify to a similar experience on his 
own account and so could support the 
Christian affirmation that Jesus had be- 
come the Messiah in heaven (Phil. 2:9- 
11; Acts 2:36). Paul further enlarged the 
picture by assigning Jesus a pre-earthly 
existence in the form of Deity, a prestige 
which he voluntarily surrendered in or- 
der to pursue a lowly human career on 
earth. 

Other Christian preachers were able 
to narrate stories that attested more 
fully the christological significance of the 
earthly Jesus. The history of Jewish re- 
ligion was rich in pictorial imagery avail- 
able for Christian use. Moses had been 
the ideal authority for Jewish teaching, 
and Christians capitalized upon this 
common opinion as a foil against which 
to portray Jesus in a newly authorita- 
tive role. The admonitions of the an- 
cients had been transcended by the his- 
toric Christ of Christian tradition (e.g., 
Matt. 5:21 ff.; John 1:17). He was 
greater than Jonah, the most noted mis- 
sionary of Hebrew religion, and he ex- 
celled Solomon, the ideal wise man of old 
(Matt. 13:41-43; Luke 11:31-32). The 
scribes who taught by the authority of 
Moses were quite outclassed by Jesus 
when he demonstrated the mighty power 
of his command over the demons (Mark 
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1:22-27). He was the heroic person pre- 
figured in Old Testament prophecy. The 
manner of his miraculous birth had been 
foretold in ancient scripture (Matt. 1: 23) 
and confirmed more recently by the 
testimony of the angel Gabriel (Luke 
1:26-35). Thus Jesus was uniquely the 
Son of God and was appropriately desig- 
nated by other honorific titles such as 
Son of Man, Holy One of God, Immanu- 
el, and Messiah. As a worker of miracles 
he outranked Elijah, the great miracle- 
man of Hebrew legend, and took his 
place beside Moses and Elijah, who at 
death, according to Jewish tradition, had 
been miraculously transported from 
earth to heaven (Matt. 9:4-5). When 
the features of Old Testament heroes had 
been freely painted into the Christian 
portrait of Christ on earth, christologi- 
cal doctrines acquired full scriptural 
sanction (Luke 24:44). Thereby the 
“mythical”? motive justified itself as a 
determining factor in the formulation of 
Christian belief. 

A second incentive stimulating chris- 
tological speculation might be termed the 
“ecclesiastical.” As the Christian con- 
gregation became differentiated from 
the assemblies at the Jewish synagogue 
and grew into a distinct organization on 
gentile soil, Christ needed to be por- 
trayed as a figure worthy to be the au- 
thor and guardian of the growing church. 
Already in the days of Paul baptism in 
the name of Christ was the rite of initia- 
tion by which one became a recognized 
member of the Christian society. Christ 
was in some sense a superhuman person 
who could impart something of himself 
to one who had been baptized in his 
name. The convert was now united to 
Christ, a spiritual afflatus from Christ 
dwelt as a new increment in the believ- 
er’s being, and the members of the con- 
gregation constituted the visible body 


of the invisible Christ who by means 
of his spirit directed the affairs of the 
church. This meant that he was now an 
angelic being whom God had chosen to 
mediate divine aid to needy mortals. 
Prayers were addressed directly to the 
heavenly Christ by the worshipers who 
besought his early return. This was so 
characteristic a feature of the early 
Christian community that Paul taught 
his gentile converts to use the original 
Aramaic petition Maranatha, “Our Lord, 
Come” (I Cor. 16:22). Functionally, 
Christ had now become God for the ordi- 
nary Christian believer. 

Gradually the Christian congregations 
acquired a keener sense of their organic 
solidarity. Over and above the individu- 
als who constituted the membership, 
they sought a more general concept to 
define an idealized institution whose 
credentials were superhuman, in con- 
trast to the human frailties all too mani- 
fest in the historical assemblies. They 
imagined the true “church” was a divine 
creation, of which a local community 
was only an imperfect reproduction. But, 
since the church was ultimately a divine 
establishment, Christ its founder must 
have operated in the sphere of Deity. 
God had decreed that the church, the 
“body of Christ,’ should be diversely 
officered under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit (I Cor. 12:27-28). And, since 
Christ was the mediator of the Spirit, he 
was the head of the idealized superna- 
tural church. Henceforth the control of 
Christ over the congregation was less a 
historical fact to be validated by refer- 
ence to acts of the earthly Jesus in choos- 
ing apostles and authorizing the rites of 
the institution and more a decree of au- 
thority enacted by the heavenly Lord. 
As the church grew in the consciousness 
of its divine origin, it gave to Christ a 
still further equality with God. Thus 
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Ignatius unhesitatingly called Christ 
“our God Jesus” (ad. Ephes. xviii) and 
even accorded to the bishop, who pre- 
sided over the affairs of the church, the 
same respect that was due the Lord him- 
self (ibid. vi). When one thought of the 
church in this exalted fashion, its found- 
er very naturally acquired a correspond- 
ing dignity. 

The observance of the Lord’s Supper 
as an act of worship in the ancient church 
also served to stimulate christological 
speculation. Jesus had to be a very un- 
usual sort of person to be able after his 
death to communicate himself to his fol- 
lowers by means of the bread and wine 
of the Eucharist. So long as the supper 
was only a memorial of the last meal that 
Jesus had eaten with his disciples, its 
christological import need not have been 
pronounced. But when the observance 
was celebrated in anticipation of the ear- 
ly return of Christ, as was the case in the 
tradition that had been delivered to 
Paul (I Cor. 15:26), it implied a belief 
in the present messiahship of Christ in 
heaven. And, when the participation was 
assumed to involve eating the body and 
drinking the blood of Christ as a means 
of insuring immortality for the physical 
body of the believer, it presupposed the 
unique presence of both Deity and hu- 
manity in the person of Jesus. 

The later struggles of the ecclesiasti- 
cal theologians to maintain the belief 
that Jesus had been both truly God and 
truly man were largely the result of an 
urge to validate the sacramental rites of 
the church. If these rites were to be com- 
pletely efficacious for human welfare, 
then Jesus as their author had to be given 
a perfect human nature. And, at the 
same time, if the rites were to represent 
the ultimate in divine authority and 
power, Jesus, their mediator, had to be 
himself fully God. This belief was official- 


ly decreed at the Nicene Council in the 
year A.D. 325. 

By this date a third formative influ- 
ence determining the shape of christologi- 
cal thinking had, for a century or more, 
been manifesting itself in Christian cir- 
cles. This may be called the “‘philosophi- 
cal’”’ motive. Its emergence was a natural 
consequence of Christianity’s spread 
among Gentiles, whose mental curiosity 
was not completely satisfied with either 
the current pictorial imagery or the cus- 
tomary ecclesiastical practice as means 
for evaluating the significance of Christ. 
Consequently, these gentile converts in- 
troduced a new intellectual inquisitive- 
ness into the already composite picture. 

The first attempt at rethinking Chris- 
tology under the spell of philosophical, or 
semiphilosophical, interests should prob- 
ably be credited to the Gnostic Chris- 
tians. But their efferts to free Christ 
from a too intimate connection with the 
material world, which they thought es- 
sentially evil, and their disdain for the 
Hebrew God who had created this in- 
ferior physical universe, did not win gen- 
eral Christian approval. The yearning of 
the first Christians for redemption of the 
flesh and their attachment to the ancient 
revelation depicted in the Old Testament 
rendered Gnostic speculation untenable. 
But the mental urge that had been thus 
aroused was not totally discarded. Rath- 
er, it was pursued by other Christian 
thinkers who sought to make it accord 
with the prevailing popular opinions and 
the ritualistic practices of the church. 

In the sphere of Christology the philo- 
sophical theologians rendered their most 
immediate service by elaborating their 
conception of Christ as the Logos. By the 
beginning of the Christian Era this term, 
long current in Greek philosophy, had 
been widely popularized in Stoic teach- 
ing. In general, it signified a kind of di- 
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vine mind that was thought to be the 
source and preserver of the rational fac- 
ulty in man and the universe. When 
Christian philosophers borrowed the 
idea and identified it with the person of 
Christ, they had at hand a new instru- 
ment for solving some of the perplexing 
problems of theological speculation that 
had been gradually crystallizing in pre- 
vious years. 

Christians had remained loyal to their 
Jewish heritage of belief in the one true 
God revealed in the Old Testament. 
They had exhorted Gentiles to forsake 
all idols and worship only the supreme 
God of Hebrew faith. At the same time 
they demanded reverence for Christ as 
the divine agent in world history and in 
the life of the church (I Cor. 12:6). Were 
not Christians logically inconsistent in 
claiming allegiance to a single Deity 
when in practice they worshiped the 
Christ of the church while in theory they 
insisted on believing in the one true God 
of Old Testament revelation? The Chris- 
tian philosopher attempted to solve this 
problem. But from his position as a loyal 
member of the church he was less con- 
cerned to maintain that Christianity was 
a strict monotheism and more interested 
in proving that Christ was worthy of 
reverence as the true mediator of God’s 
concern for man and the world. The two 
deities being one in purpose and function 
represented a single divine economy. 

In the temper of Greek philosophy, es- 
pecially Platonism, God was thought to 
be a transcendent power who could not 
be adequately described in terms of hu- 
man thinking or come into intimate con- 
tact with the world of material happen- 
ings. Christ wa: ..ot to be identified with 
this ineffable divine being who had 
created and permeated the world by 
means of intermediaries, but as the Logos 
he could be made to displace all other 


mediating agents, even the immanent 
god of the Stoic creed. By thus identify- 
ing Christ with the Logos, Christian 
thinkers could still maintain a measure 
of philosophical respectability by assign- 
ing qualities of transcendence to the God 
of the Old Testament while Christ was 
made God’s mediating agent in creation 
and all historic revelation. In this sense 
Christ was God in action, a “second” 
God, as Justin termed him, who had 
existed with God from time immemorial 
and had implemented God’s will and de- 
signs in the creation and subsequent de- 
velopment of the world. In this sense 
Christians spoke of the Logos as the 
only Son of God, his first begotten, pre- 
existing in heaven, incarnate on earth in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
now enthroned in heaven, whence he 
guides the affairs of the worshiping 
church. When God was identified with 
the philosophical absolute, Christ be- 
came God manifest in his relations with 
the world and men—“‘the truly manifest 
God,” to use the phrase of Clement of 
Alexandria. 

Christian philosophy left one problem 
still unsolved. Did Christ, who validated 
the sacraments and constituted the cen- 
tral object of worship in the church, em- 
body in himself the complete fulness of 
the Deity? Or was he at best only a di- 
vine being subordinate to the one true 
God—the “Son” who had been begotten 
by the “Father”? The requirements of 
logical thought prevented the philoso- 
pher from positing eternal identity for 
these two figures. Origen had strained 
logic to the limit when he affirmed the 
“eternal generation” of the Son who is 
of the same substance as the Father, and 
whose existence antedated the created 
universe but who is yet suborditiate to 
the omnipotent God. Thus Origen had 
made Christ too much of a deity to per- 
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mit a full fusion of the Logos with the 
person of the human Jesus and yet too 
little a supreme God to permit complete 
identity with the Father; and, as a re- 
ward for his strenuous thinking, Origen 
was subsequently charged with heresy. 

In the course of time the church found 
a fourth instrument for validating chris- 
tological doctrine. This may be called the 
“legislative” or ‘imperial’? method. 
When the emperor Constantine made 
Christianity the most favored religion in 
the state, his administrative concern for 
unification in the operations of govern- 
ment found early expression in his atti- 
tude toward disputes on doctrinal ques- 
tions within the church. As order in the 
state was preserved by imperial decree, 
so civil war within Christianity was to 
be eliminated by governmental regula- 
tion, once the authorities of the state 
had discovered the opinions of the ma- 
jority. So Constantine summoned Chris- 
tian councils to legislate on debated is- 
sues and then endeavored to settle the 
problem by imperial legislation to sup- 
port the vote of the majority. Thus the 
christological debate at the Nicene Coun- 
cil was settled not by philosophical rea- 
soning but by an official fiat. What logic 
could not unify, the voice of authority 
could affirm. The Father and the Son 
were declared to be eternally and sub- 
stantially one: ‘We believe in one God, 
Father Almighty, maker of all things 
visible and invisible; and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ ....God from God, Light 
from Light, true God from true God, be- 
gotten not made, of one substance with 
the Father.” 


If 


One might now hesitate to call Jesus 
“human.” Christological dogma had so 
emphatically stressed belief in the deity 
of Christ that even the figure of the 


Palestinian Jesus tended to lose its hu- 
man reality. If Jesus had been on an 
equality with God before he appeared on 
earth, it was difficult to accept literally 
Paul’s insistence upon the genuinely hu- 
man character of his earthly career 
(Phil. 2:7-8). And if after death he re- 
sumed his divine dignity in heaven, one 
was tempted to discover foreglows of 
this future estate in his words and deeds 
while on earth. Christological interpreta- 
tion had so highly colored Christian 
thinking that a purely historical quest 
for the personal religion of the human 
Jesus was not easily pursued. 

Yet to doubt the genuine humanity of 
Jesus of Nazareth violated one of the es- 
sential beliefs of the early church. Even 
in New Testament times Christians had 
to be warned against persons who said 
that the visible body of Jesus had not 
consisted of real flesh like that of other 
men (I John 4:2; II John, vs. 7). Ap- 
parently these irregular teachers as- 
sumed that Jesus was a divinity who had 
temporarily appeared in a phantom body 
like the form in which Hermes or Zeus or 
other gods of the gentile world had made 
themselves manifest on earth. Jesus, it 
was said, only “‘seemed”’ to be real in the 
flesh, hence the term “Docetists” (seem- 
ers) by which these false teachers were 
later known. In the first quarter of the 
second century Ignatius vigorously pro- 
tested against this error. He most em- 
phatically asserted that only those can 
be saved who believe that Jesus was 
truly born in the flesh and died on the 
cross in an agony of real physical suffer- 
ing as “the complete man.” To question 
the genuineness of Jesus’ humaity was 
the unpardonable sin (ad Smyrn. i-vi; 
ad Phil. vii). 

In spite of the persistent protests of 
the leaders of the church, some Chris- 
tians still continued to find difficulty in 
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entertaining the notion of Jesus’ normal 
humanity. One school of opinion was so 
anxious to make Christ fully God that it 
insisted on believing the earthly Jesus to 
have been God himself rather than a hu- 
man being. It was the supreme Deity 
who had lived among men performing 
miracles and dying on the cross to effect 
man’s salvation. Before the close of the 
second century this form of belief had 
acquired considerable vogue, and for a 
long time it continued to nourish popu- 
lar piety among ordinary Christians de- 
voted to the worship of Christ. They 
justified their position on the ground 
that Jesus had said “I and the Father 
are one,”’ and they could see no cause for 
censure when their sole purpose was to 
glorify Christ. But the leading theologi- 
ans stoutly opposed this doctrine for its 
neglect to stress the full humanity of 
Jesus. 

After it had been officially decreed at 
the Nicene Council that Christ and God 
were absolutely equal in the godhead, it 
was only natural to infer that Jesus had 
also been God on earth. How then could 
he have been a genuinely human being? 
If logic alone had been consulted, his 
humanity might have been sacrificed to 
his divinity, or vice versa. But the popu- 
lar Christian mind attached more im- 
portance to its doctrine of salvation than 
to the laws of logic. While a real savior 
had to be divine in order to insure the 
highest degree of certainty for his work, 
he must also combine in his person the 
full measure of the humanity whom he 
would save. To doubt his perfect man- 
hood, as to doubt his full divinity, would 
have been thought fatal to his savior- 
hood. Both ideas had to be maintained 
regardless of logical proprieties. 

Some venturesome thinkers who tried 
to explain how God and man could be 
combined in one person paid dearly for 


their pains. For example, an earnest and 
scholarly Christian named Apollinarius 
had attempted a psychological analysis 
of Jesus designed to offer a reasonable 
explanation of his dual personality. As- 
suming that man was compounded of 
body, soul, and mind, Apollinarius al- 
lowed Jesus to have the body and the 
soul of a man while he had a divine rath- 
er than a human mind. To this it was ob- 
jected by the orthodox ritualists that he 
would thus lack one essentially human 
characteristic and that his efficacy for 
man’s salvation would be corresponding- 
ly impaired. Man’s mind as well as his 
body and his soul needed redemption, 
hence Jesus as savior had to be a com- 
plete man. So Apollinarius was con- 
demned at the Council of Constanti- 
nople in A.D. 381. 

On the other hand, if one so stressed 
the humanity of Jesus as to seem to en- 
danger his absolute deity, one incurred 
violent hostility, a fate that overtook the 
patriarch of Constantinople, Nestorius, 
at the Council of Ephesus in A.D. 431. 
But the opposite extreme was equally in- 
tolerable. Advocates of the “‘single-na- 
ture” (Monophysite) party so empha- 
sized the divine nature of the earthly 
Jesus that they laid themselves open to 
the charge of heresy on the ground of 
seeming to deny his true humanity. It 
was becoming increasingly evident that 
two logically incompatible ideas like ab- 
solute deity and genuine humanity in the 
same individual could not be harmonized 
by the operations of the mind of man. 
Just as the problem of Christ’s status in 
the godhead could be finally settled only 
by the official fiat of the Nicene Council, 
so now the mystery of the incarnation 
needed similar authentication. This was 
supplied by the Chalcedonian Council in 
the year 451. It decreed that Christ was 
“perfect in godhead and perfect in man- 
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hood, truly God and truly man.” If this 
truth seemed unintelligible to the human 
mind, it was nonetheless valid as a di- 
vine mystery affirmed by the decree of 
an official council. But this human Jesus 
was a unique soteriological man rather 
than a genuinely human person histori- 
cally conditioned like other mortals. 


IV 


Four centuries of christological specu- 
lation had at last transformed the Pales- 
tinian Jesus into a deified being coequal, 
consubstantial, and coeternal with God 
the creator of the universe. In the an- 
cient world this interpretation rendered 
much service to the Christian cause. 
When measured by its functional signifi- 
cance as a technique for furnishing the 
church a full measure of divine authori- 
ty, it proved highly valuable. And, so 
long as men feel that some hypothetical 
absolute must first be established to 
serve as a standard for testing concrete 
truth, the meaning of such historical 
events as the life and work of Jesus can 
hardly be measured by a more adequate 
norm than that supplied by traditional 
Christology. Even today this temper is 
widely prevalent within Christian circles. 

This idealistic procedure tends to dis- 
courage any strictly empirical approach 
to the personal religion of Jesus viewed 
in terms of his human career in its Pales- 
tinian setting. While his genuine hu- 
manity has always been affirmed in dog- 
ma, the exposition of his earthly life has 
usually been dominated by some christo- 
logical dictum that vitiated the human 
quality of his living. One saw in him a 
special insert of supernatural revelation 
rather than a demonstration of spiritual 
attainment on the part of a representa- 
tive human being. Instead of presenting 
him as an inspiring example of how men 


may pursue a worthy religious life, 
Christology offered a series of hypotheti- 
cal propositions that tended to obscure 
the genuine humanity of Jesus. He fig- 
ured as an incarnate Deity rather than 
as a God-aspiring man. 

The more realistic approach to the 
Jesus of histery emerged conspicuously 
in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It resulted from the application of 
scientific methods of historical research 
to the investigation of the gospel records 
and greater attention to the Jewish set- 
ting in which Jesus had lived his religion. 
Very earnest attempts were made to dis- 
tinguish between the real Jesus and those 
idealizations of him read into the gospel 
story by his admirers during the early 
decades following his death. But not in- 
frequently this historical quest was 
hampered by a feeling that in the end it 
ought to yield results for Christology. 
In making known the historical truth 
about Jesus, the findings were often sup- 
posed to furnish grounds for some super- 
historical interpretation of his person. 
Thus one tended to move, perhaps quite 
unconsciously, out of the historical into 
the apologetic field. 

In more recent decades the lure of 
Christology has renewed its blandish- 
ments. The distresses of an agonizing 
world have impelled some of our theo- 
logians to abandon the tedious quest for 
truth in history and to short-cut their 
way to certainty by first positing some 
frame of superhistorical revelation. They 
find the truth about Christ in a given 
set of christological postulates and resort 
to history, if at all, only to verify the 
affirmations of their christological dog- 
ma. Different types of this general pro- 
cedure are illustrated in several recent 
books. One readily recalls examples, such 
as Emil Brunner’s The Mediator, W. 
Norman Pittenger’s Christ and the Chris- 
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tian Faith, Walter M. Horton’s Our 
Eternal Contemporary, John W. Bow- 
man’s The Intention of Jesus, James 
Moffatt’s Jesus Christ the Same, Leonard 
Hodgson’s The Doctrine of the Trinity, 
and William Adams Brown’s How To 
Think of Christ. Sometimes these authors 
differ widely from one another in their 
background and methods of treatment, 
but all are motivated by a fresh urge to- 
ward the reinstatement of Christology. 

In order to avoid confusion, it should 
be clearly recognized that a strictly em- 
pirical approach to the personal religion 
of Jesus does not aim to defend or deny 
any form of Christology. Nor does it dis- 
count the propriety of the christological 
quest if one refrains from manufacturing 
history out of idealistic propositions in- 
spired by faith. The effort of the theo- 
logian to devise a suitable formula for 
evaluating the person and work of Christ 
is primarily a problem in metaphysical 
speculation. On the other hand, histori- 
cal research seeks individual facts with- 
out reference to any previous hypotheti- 
cal structure of interpretative thinking. 
All it asks is freedom to pursue its course 
without regard to any specific set of 
christological inhibitions. Values lie in 
the concrete events as they seem profit- 
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able or otherwise to one who meets them 
on the pages of history. The historical 
facts speak for themselves, and their 
value is self-attesting for every person 
who becomes appreciatively aware of 
their existence. 

To assume the full humanity of Jesus, 
as orthodox faith has always affirmed, 
means to view his personal religion as 
that of a historical man living in a spe- 
cific environment in the ancient world 
under definite conditions of time and 
locality. The human Jesus is a historical 
individual capable of being approached 
on the empirical plane. His personal re- 
ligion is not to be confused with idea- 
tional speculations regarding his deity, 
however legitimate that task may be in 
its proper place. From the standpoint of 
history the religion of Jesus stands self- 
accredited by virtue of the practical ef- 
fectiveness of his conduct and the ap- 
pealing quality of his spiritual ideals. 
One seeks in history this firsthand ex- 
perience of him without reference to any 
system of doctrine constructed by the 
ancients. 

We may well believe that many per- 
sons will still prefer to pursue the his- 
torical quest in preference to the modern 
reversions to traditional Christology. 








THE PERPLEXITY AND THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE 
LIBERAL THEOLOGY IN AMERICA 


DANIEL D. WILLIAMS* 


E Christian man lives by the 
faith that life has its source in the 
goodness of the Eternal God and 

by the assurance that life’s ultimate out- 
come must be the victory of that good- 
ness—the accomplishment of the re- 
demption of the world. The victory has 
its tragic side. The way to life’s fulfil- 
ment is dark with suffering, sacrifice, and 
death. Redemption lies on the other side 
of judgment, and there are the lost who 
make their beds in hell. Yet against this 
darkness the mercy of God shines only 
the more brightly. The peril of lostness 
makes more real and more urgent the 
hope of finding salvation. That hope re- 
mains when all about is shattered. 

At the present moment in human his- 
tory the Christian gospel can again 
bring to disheartened humanity the 
revitalizing message of hope. True, no 
age ever needed more to hear the power- 
ful criticism which the gospel brings 
against our wrongness, but such criticism 
can lead only to despair unless we can 
also be led to see the rightness which is 
in and above all things and which is not 
shaken. To give witness to that right- 
ness without sentimentality, to know 
the evil in the world and in ourselves to 
the last bitter fact, and still to know that 

* The author is associate professor of Christian 
theology in the Chicago Theological Seminary and 
in the Federated Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He took the Master’s degree in 
the seminary named and the Doctor’s degree at 
Columbia. His dissertation, The Andover Liberais, 
was published in 1941. The present paper points 
toward a larger topic with which he is at present 


concerned: a re-examination of the Christian doc- 
trine of redemption. 
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we are laid hold upon by the redemptive 
power of God—this the Christian gospel 
can mean to our time. 


What has come to be termed the 
“liberal tradition” in American theology 
was nothing if not hopeful." It believed 
there were few evils in human life which 
could not be overcome through the loyal 
and intelligent co-operation of men with 
the work of the Living God. We might 
expect that the liberal theology today 
would be bringing hope to mankind with 
more compelling power than ever before. 
Such happens not to be the case. Those 
of us who stand in the liberal tradition 
find ourselves in perplexity of mind and 
spirit. It is the cause of that perplexity 


* The term “liberal theology,” especially as used 
by its critics, is too often undefined. In this paper I 
am concerned with theological issues rather than 
with schools of thought, and therefore I may be per- 
mitted to let the term stand for that movement in 
modern theology which sought to bring Christian 
doctrine into organic relation with the scientific 
knowledge, the evolutionary world view, and the 
movement for ethical and social reconstruction of 
the nineteenth century. To specify some of its 
major expressions I would list the following works: 
Walter Rauschenbusch, A Theology for the Social 
Gospel (New York: Macmillan Co., 1917); E. W. 
Lyman, The Meaning and Truth of Religion (New 
York, 1933); and Robert L. Calhoun, God and the 
Common Life (New York, 1935). It is to be noted 
that later writings of the last two named represent 
theological developments in the same direction sug- 
gested in this paper, as does also Professor John 
Bennett’s Christian Realism (New York, 1941). The 
Ritschlian theology, both in its original statement 
and in its American development, presents a some- 
what special problem in relation to what I have 
characterized as “liberalism,” but the discussion of 
Ritschlian movement deserves a full treatment in 
itself. I believe the characterization I have given of 
liberal doctrine represents the main stream of the 
movement in American Christianity. 
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and our attitude toward it which I wish 
to examine. 

The plight of the liberal tradition in 
theology is this: at the moment when its 
gospel of hope for the world is most des- 
perately needed, it has become uncertain 
about the soundness of its doctrine of 
redemption. It is in the position of the 
man hearing the storms beat upon his 
house who is suddenly assailed by doubts 
as to whether it was solid rock or shifting 
sand upon which he had built the house. 
We know that liberalism gave a special 
interpretation to the traditional Chris- 
tian conception of God’s work in history. 
Did it get entirely off the right track? 

If one believes, as the writer does, that 
liberalism developed a _ permanently 
valid and indispensable insight within 
the Christian faith, then the present 
perplexity is also opportunity. Through 
critical self-examination the heirs of the 
liberal faith must deepen their grasp of 
man’s need and God’s grace, but this 
without discarding the truth which lib- 
eralism discovered. Only a theology with 
the freedom won by liberalism can state 
the Christian message in forms which will 
convey it powerfully to contemporary 
minds. Only a theology which keeps its 
faith in man while it deepens its faith in 
God can avoid the defeatism in Chris- 
tian social action which looms today on 
the theological horizon. 


I 


The heart of the Christian gospel is its 
assertion of the need and the fact of re- 
demption. The fulfilment of life and its 
restoration to wholeness are accom- 
plished in God’s eternal Kingdom. I 
propose to begin by asking the question: 
What was the liberal theology’s inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of redemption, 
and why has this doctrine been so radi- 
cally called into question? 


In the Bible man’s life in relation to 
God is described in a series of events 
which constitute a “history of the work 
of redemption.” This history includes all 
the acts of God in creating and saving 
his world. The creation of the world and 
of man, the sin of man, the covenants 
with Israel and its deliverance from 
bondage, the word of the prophets, the 
incarnation of Christ, his crucifixion and 
resurrection, the growth of the church in 
the world, the prospective return of 
Christ, the last judgment, the establish- 
ment of God’s Kingdom—all this relates 
what God has done, is doing, and will 
do for the accomplishment of the reign 
of his love over all things. 

What the liberal theology did was to 
reinterpret this history of redemption. 
Most of its elements were retained, but 
they were seen in a new perspective. The 
new version began with the fundamental 
assertion that the world is the subject of 
the divine working. But, in the light of 
the new knowledge available in the nine- 
teenth century, Christians began to 
think in a new way about the course of 
world history in relation to the history of 
redemption. Looking through the eyes of 
nineteenth-century science and _philos- 
ophy, they saw the cosmos emerging 
from an infinitely remote chaos by 
gradual stages. They saw the slow heave 
and surge of the process of evolution out 
of which life, mind, and spirit emerge. 
They saw man coming from animal begin- 
nings through savagery and barbarism 
to civilization. All this they saw fulfilled 
in the appearance of Jesus and trans- 
formed by him, for in his life and death 
and the experience of his resurrection 
new moral and spiritual power was re- 
leased among men, making them co- 
workers with God in the task of making 
the world good. 

Liberalism is sometimes characterized 
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as having “flattened out” the Christian 
world view into a thin and colorless 
triviality.. Quite the contrary. It was a 
stupendous drama which this theology 
described, ranking fully in grandeur and 
awesome wonder with the visions of 
Augustine and Milton. It conceived of 
creation and redemption as continuing 
aspects of the same process in which the 
good is cumulatively achieved. The pro- 
gressive fulfilment of the possibilities of 
life constitutes the gradual attainment 
of the Kingdom of God. 

It is true that there was a shift of 
attention here from redemption as mean- 
ing primarily a fulfilment in a future life 
to redemption as the realization of the 
good in this life. Yet the liberal theology 
did not ignore the eternal for the sake of 
the temporal. It rather conceived the 
eternal love of God as being disclosed 
within the temporal realm. Most liberal 
theology looked, as Christian theology 
has always looked, beyond death for the 
consummation of redemption. This was 
emphasized in the doctrine of immor- 
tality as a continuation and completion 
of man’s life with God. 

If God’s work can be interpreted in 
this way, there are two consequences, 
both of which were stressed by the liber- 
al theology. The first relates to the prac- 
tical question of Christian action. Here 
is the Christian businessman, home- 
maker, soldier, politician, minister. How 
is he to think of himself in what he has 
to do in the world’s life? The liberal an- 
swer was this: In so far as the Christian 
is pursuing the ideal of making the 
world into a brotherhood of man, he is a 
co-worker with God in the building of 
his Kingdom. The Christian is an im- 
perfect person in an imperfect but dy- 
namic world. God is working against 
imperfection. The Christian co-operates 
with God by using all his human ca- 


pacities to bring himself and the world 
more completely into harmony with 
God’s will. Christian liberalism was not 
humanism. No human achievement is 
possible without God’s power and pres- 
ence. No one was more clear on this point 
than Walter Rauschenbusch. “By ac- 
cepting the Kingdom as a task we ex- 
perience it as a gift.’” 

The second consequence of this stand- 
point is the increased hope that Christian 
action for the transformation of the 
world will be effective. The Kingdom 
which God is achieving certainly in- 
cludes the making of this world good, 
whatever more it may mean. Therefore 
none of the evils which stand across 
God’s path, the inertia of nature, the 
stupidity and rebellion of men, in- 
trenched social injustice, cruelty, and 
war—none of these need be accepted as 
ineradicable from human life. God works 
against them—so should man, with hope. 

It is commonplace now to say that 
liberalism fell into incautious and ex- 
travagant expressions of its hope for the 
world’s perfection. There did creep in a 
romantic and utopian element borrowed 
from the secular rather than from the 
Christian mind. But the liberal theology 
never really depended upon a utopian 
view of the future of this world as its 
primary faith. The significant convic- 
tion was that, whatever the limitations 
of this earthly existence, it is the field of 
God’s working, and it is not for man to 
set limitations upon what God can ac- 
complish. It is a fair judgment, I think, 
that this belief in God’s transforming 
power lay side by side in the liberal 
mind with a romantic utopianism and 
that the two were never wholly com- 
patible or reconciled. A well-nigh perfect 
expression of this divided mind can be 
found in the closing pages of Walter 

2 Op. cit., p. 141. 
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Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the 


Social Crisis, written in 1918. As he 


comes to his final paragraphs, he states 
explicitly the objections to thinking of 
the world as gradually achieving free- 
dom from evil. He predicts that “the 
strong will always have the impulse to 
exert their strength, and no system can 
be devised which can keep them from 
crowding and jostling the weaker.” Yet 
in the next sentence he voices the “hot 
hope that perhaps the long and slow 
climb may be ending”’ and closes with 
the suggestion that if men can rally 
sufficient religious faith and moral 
strength, the “day of the Lord”’ for which 
the prophets waited will soon arrive.’ 

When critics of liberalism have re- 
jected this “romantic optimism,” they 
have often forgotten that the question 
still remains as to what the Christian 
does have a right to hope for in the im- 
provement of this world. God is the 
Lord of his creation, and he seeks a 
world in which personal life is fulfilled 
in creative expression and fellowship. 
The Christian has a right to believe that 
efforts toward such an outcome are nei- 
ther misguided nor hopeless. Without 
the continued struggle to release the 
possibilities of this life, human existence 
and all its value must sink to nothing. 
If God is not at work creatively in this 
tremendous scheme of things, who is? 
And if his working in history be not a 
part of his work of redemption, what 
possible meaning could redemption have? 


II 


The ideas we have outlined were the 
common sense of liberal theology. As so 
often happens, the common sense of one 
age has become the perplexity of the next. 

3 Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the 
Social Crisis (New York: Macmillan, 1918), pp. 
420-22. 


In the reaction against liberalism, it is 
now charged that this theology missed 
the essential insight of Christianity 
when it tended to equate the realization 
of the possibilities of this life with the 
achievement of the Kingdom of God, 
that is, with redemption. The question is 
whether that is what the redemption 
offered by Christianity means. 

We ought to be quite clear about the 
fact that it is the experience of our time 
and not merely a theological movement 
which raises this question. Today the 
world wears an aspect which it did not 
have for most men of the nineteenth 
century. We who thought of ourselves as 
men of good will creating a peaceful 
world are once more in the holocaust of 
war. When we do even the best we can 
see to do, we find ourselves in monstrous 
evil. So also the future does not beckon 
us as a bright and open field of high pos- 
sibilities. Rather it seems to hide within + 
its darkness new terrors, perhaps greater 
evil. 

We can measure this changed out- 
look by comparing the way in which the 
League of Nations was idealistically 
conceived as the very threshold of the 
brotherhood of man, with the way in 
which the Dumbarton Oaks agreement 
must be regarded—“the best we can get 
now, “an imperfect next step”—and 
even these things said with no little mis- 
givings. And if we do not even get a 
Dumbarton Oaks agreement? What, 
then, will the future be? 

The change is not only in the out- 
ward situation but in the inward spirit of 
the contemporary man. Something like 
an unmasking of our human nature has 
taken place. We have thought of our- 
selves as men of good will building the 
good society. But was this not the con- 
ventional cloak for our real lack of love? 
Are we quite sure we can distinguish in 
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ourselves that which is truly the spirit of 
unselfish giving from that which is 
merely the covert disguise of self-cen- 
teredness? Does not all our human striv- 
ing, especially our moral striving, leave 
us with a yearning for that which we 
cannot find, a new life in fellowship with 
God? And if we try to work harder at 
“being what we ought to be,” is this not, 
like the rise of fever in the body, a symp- 
tom of our sickness? 

The formulation of these critical ques- 
tions has been most fully achieved by 
those theologies which are calling us 
back to the Protestant Reformation for 
the true diagnosis of man’s condition. 
I am not attempting here even the brief- 
est characterization of this theological 
movement in all its depth and variety. 
I propose simply to select out of the 
general reaction against liberalism two 
theses which are pointed sharply against 
the liberal doctrine of redemption. 

First, it is asserted against the liberal 
conception of the work of redemption 
that there is no process anywhere in our 
human experience which we can identify 
directly as the accomplishment of God’s 
redemptive purpose. Professor Bultmann 
puts this emphatically: ‘There is no ac- 
tivity which can be directly related to 
God and His Kingdom. Every form of 
human social existence, the most evil as 
well as the most ideal, stands in, the 
same manner under the divine judg- 
ment.’’4 

How, then, can we think of the world 
as the subject of God’s redemption? For 
the answer to this question contempo- 
ca theology is turning back to the Ref- 
ormation doctrine that this world as 
we now experience it is alienated from 
its true source and destiny. A funda- 
mental wrongness has entered the world 


4R. Bultmann, Glauben und Verstehen (Tiibin- 
gen, 1933), P- I5- 


in the form of sin. True, the Redeemer 
has come and wrought his work; but that 
work is not consummated. This period 
after Christ’s death and resurrection is 
the time of his reign, but that reign is 
hidden, and Christ actually stands em- 
battled with those enemies which only at 
the last will be put down. In faith we 
have the assurance of redemption, but 
the world in which we live remains 
marred by the Fall, and even the re- 
deemed man continues to share in that 
fallen nature. 

The doctrine of the Fall is frequently 
misunderstood. It does not mean that 
the world we experience is an evil world. 
It is God’s world in spite of all evil, and 
there is much that is good within it. 
Life may very well be worth the living 
purely on the basis of human satisfac- 
tion. The question for Christianity is: 
Can we look to the goods and satisfac- 
tions of this life for redemption? Is this a 
world which can lead us to eternal fel- 
lowship with God? This world cannot do 
this, say the Reformation theologies, 
and therein lies its alienation from its 
true good. How is this so? 

Turn to nature. We see many things 
in nature which sustain and satisfy us. 
It holds vitality, beauty, creativity. 
But nature is also the realm of conflict 
and death. It seems to show a final in- 
difference to the persons it brings forth. 
It slays man. Since the mark of death 
lies upon every living creature, our hu- 
man existence becomes a crying in the 
night. Where is the assurance that what 
ought to endure will endure? While we 
can explore nature, depend upon it, 
love it, we cannot look to it for redemp- 
tion. It is from nature’s own insecurities 
and threat to the good that we need to 
be redeemed.’ 


5 Karl Heim, in his Jesus der Herr (Berlin, 1935), 
follows strictly the text of Rom. 6:23, in asserting 
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Man discovers values, truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. He can seek and in a 
measure establish these for himself. But 
the good as man knows it is fragmentary, 
ambiguous, far from the wholeness which 
would constitute real redemption. If we 
look to the goods we experience for a 
final object of trust, we discover how rel- 
ative, how far from the Kingdom of 
God, they are. Science as a practical 
enterprise and as the disinterested search 
for truth has brought new disciplines 
and benefits to human life; but can we 
yet truly say it has brought man closer 
to the knowledge and service of God? Is 
not modern scientific man less the whole 
man, less serene, far more ruthlessly 
destructive than he has ever been? The 
artists serve human life. The power of 
Hamlet and the warm delight in life of 
a Rembrandt portrait add immeasurably 
to the worth of existence; but do these 
tell us of the love of God, which alone 
can be the true resting place of the hu- 
man spirit?® 

We cannot put responsibility for our 
plight upon the world form alone. It 
rests finally upon us as free persons. 
It is we who wilfully mar the face of 
life. We are sinners. Emphasis on sin has 
often been interpreted as an affront to 
human dignity. There is a sense in which 
precisely the opposite is the case. To say, 
as Christianity does, that man is a sin- 
ner means that he is not merely the 
creature of accidental misfortunes, the 
helpless victim of ‘‘maladjustments.”’ 
He is a person who has freedom and re- 
sponsibility. Only a creature with some- 


that death in the world form is directly connected 
with original sin (cf. pp. 141-42). 

6 Professor Nygren’s distrinction between agape 
and erés and Professor Reinhold Niebuhr’s dis- 
tinction between sacrificial and mutual love demand 
the critical attention of any reformulated liberal 
theology. 


thing of the divine in him could become 
a rebel against God. Christianity says 
we do rebel, and if this be our real prob- 
lem, nothing can redeem us but an in- 
tervention of divine love and mercy 
from beyond ourselves. It may be no 
use saying to the man whose need is for 
moral strength, “buck up,” “‘be strong.” 
Suppose his problem is that he cannot do 
so. Send him to the psychiatrist? But 
perhaps he zs the psychiatrist, or the 
minister. What, then, is great enough to 
save him? 

When the neo-evangelical theologies 
push to the limit the position that no 
values discoverable in our human experi- 
ence lead us directly to God, they re- 
turn to the doctrine of the orders for the 
interpretation of the forms of social ex- 
istence. The orders of the family, the 
state, and the economic systems are 
those appropriate to human nature as 
it is, not to the Kingdom of God. God 
has given the orders for our good, wisely 
adjusting them to our need; but they 
are not patterned after his Kingdom. 
The law of the state must be adapted to 
the control of sinful men, not to the 
guidance of saints. The state must en- 
force its law and maintain its existence, 
even with the sword. On this point Emil 
Brunner rests his case for the impossibil- 
ity of judging the law of the state direct- 
ly by the law of love. The economic order 
must proceed by calculations of competi- 
tion, reward, and profit, not by the rule 
of unselfish love. Even the family, where 
true personal love is most nearly achiev- 
able, must depend upon the compulsions 
of our sexual nature, on a balance of 
power between husband and wife, and 
on the state’s protection of the rights of 
the family’s members against one anoth- 
er. From all this are we not driven to 
conclude that the coming of the King- 
dom of God must mean a new order of 
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existence which will supplant the form 
of this world as we know it? Only at the 
end of time can the kingdoms of this 
world become the Kingdom of God. 

The second counterassertion against 
liberalism is that we see no signs any- 
where that world history involves a 
progressive overcoming of evil. Reinhold 
Niebuhr has said: ‘There is not a single 
bit of evidence to prove that the good 
triumphs over evil in this constant de- 
velopment of history.’’? Again it is im- 
portant to see what is and what is not 
being denied in such a statement. Cer- 
tainly it is true that human life moves 
toward all kinds of fulfilments. Society 
moves in better and worse directions. 
Individuals grow in wisdom and spiritu- 
al stature. History may possibly show a 
progress in humanitarian sentiment, 
though faith in this last has received 
some rude shocks in our time. For ex- 
ample, the eleventh edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, published in 1911, 
said in the article on ‘‘Torture’’: ‘The 
whole subject is now one of only histori- 
cal interest as far as Europe is con- 
cerned.”’ What will the next edition say? 
What Professor Niebuhr is arguing is 
that so long as man is a free person— 
that is, so long as he is man—he can 
turn good into evil. Every advance to- 
ward the good brings a new possibility of 
corruption.® 

In the case of the individual’s growth 
toward spiritual maturity, this truth 
seems to stand out clearly. Every spiritu- 
al achievement is a new temptation pre- 
cisely because it brings with it new pow- 


7 Reinhold Niebuhr, ““Ten Years That Shook My 
World,” Christian Century, LVI (April 26, 1939), 
542-406. 

8 Cf. the discussion of progress in Paul Tillich’s 
article in the Oxford Conference Volume, The King- 
dom of God and History (Chicago: Willett, Clark, 
1938), esp. pp. 113-14 and 127. 


er and glory. Paul warns: “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall” (I Cor. 10:12). Is there any person, 
no matter how far advanced in his spir- 
itual life, to whom this warning is in- 
appropriate, and does it not have a 
peculiar importance as applied to the 
man of spiritual attainment? 

A theology which denies the defeat 
of evil in history apparently faces a dilem- 
ma of its own. How, then, can the divine 
governance of the worl, God’s provi- 
dence, be understood? Does he not rule 
history to the end of establishing his 
Kingdom? In his great work, The Divine 
Imperative, Emil Brunner answers this 
question in a way which makes quite 
clear the difference between this con- 
ception of history ruled by Providence 
and the liberal notion of history as a 
progressive achievement of the King- 
dom. Brunner says that we must con- 
ceive of the course of the Kingdom of 
God in the world as a series of sallies 
from a besieged fortress rather than as a 
triumphant campaign. For the Christian 
“the real act is not the sally, but the 
holding of the fortress, not the world- 
transforming activity, but the defiance 
of faith....this faith holds the cer- 
tainty of final victory which will not be 
achieved historically, but at the end of 
the ages.”’ The Christian, therefore, does 
not attempt to define progress. “The 
divine waters have subterranean cur- 
rents and come to the light of day at un- 
expected places.’’® We are relieved of the 
illusion and the false strain of thinking 
we must build the Kingdom. We stand 
fast in faith, doing what we can within 
the orders ordained by God, knowing 
that in his time and by his power the 
Kingdom will come. 


9Emil Brunner, The Divine Imperative (Eng. 
trans.; London, 1937), pp. 287-88. 
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The raising of these issues has already 
led to a fruitful theological renaissance. 
Some liberals react defensively, choosing 
to stand where they are. Some have de- 
parted for other theological camps. But 
there are those who believe that Chris- 
tian truth can also be served by a cre- 
ative movement from within the liberal 
tradition. I believe that such a move- 
ment is possible. It calls for radical self- 
criticism and the capacity to make struc- 
tural alterations in past modes of 
thought. But the theology for which we 
must labor will have a deeper grasp of 
the nature of man’s need, while it in- 
cludes the truth for which the liberal 
theology contended. 

I wish to suggest the following formula 
for the reconstruction of the doctrine of 
redemption: The divine work of redemp- 
tion to which Christianity bears witness 
cannot be identified with the perfecting 
of this world and our human life—so far 
the liberal doctrine will not hold; but 
the work of redemption includes as an 
integral aspect whatever perfecting of 
this world and human life is possible— 
so far liberalism is right. 

In concluding this paper I wish brief- 
ly to indicate why the two assertions in 
this formula are necessary. 

We cannot identify redemption with 
the progressive realization of the possi- 
bilities of life, even though that life in- 
clude a continuing existence beyond 
death, because the very nature of hu- 
man existence involves our need for 
something which is more and other than 
infinite self-realization. This something 
more is twofold. On one side it is our 
need for the knowledge that we have 
found the Eternal God to whom we can 
intrust our lives absolutely, and on the 
other side it means a reconciliation with 
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God, from whom both the conditions of 
our life and our own sin separate us. 
Only a forgiving love which restores us 
to fellowship with our Creator, only a 
divine mercy which takes the frag- 
ments of our human achievements and 
failures and gives them an enduring 
meaning, can make life truly whole and 
release us to live it confidently and 
creatively. The chaplain who said that 
on the eve of battle he discovered that 
his liberal theology was not enough was, 
I think, simply testifying to the discovery 
which many today are making that, 
when we come to see some things in our 
lives for what they are, the evangelical 
message of redemption through the 
suffering love of God becomes our one 
sure defense. 

But there is no redemption without 
creation, and God’s creative work is re- 
lated to his redemptive work somewhat 
on the analogy of the part to the whole. 
In the light of what we now know about 
the world, creation is a continuing proc- 
ess. It includes the continuous career of 
a dynamic unfolding life. God has given 
man capacity to guide and transform 
the processes of existence, within limits, 
to be sure, but with the possibility of 
exercising some control over the condi- 
tions under which life is lived. Christian 
theology must hold that the redemption 
of the world includes the development of 
the possibilities of this temporal exist- 
ence. 

It is fair to say, I think, that what 
troubles many about the neo-Reforma- 
tion theologies is their apparent dis- 
regard of the significance of a patient, 
intelligent, working-through of the proc- 
esses of existence to discover the condi- 
tions under which the persons about 
whom God cares can have life and have 
it more abundantly. The scientist, artist, 
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educator, and legislator are always in a 
position either to increase or to decrease 
the opportunities for persons to find the 
ultimate meaning of life in the service of 
God. Even if it be admitted that every 
particular value and every concrete de- 
cision in human experience involves evil 
as well as good, this must never obscure 
the fact that some ways of life must be 
judged more wholesome than others. The 
Christian gospel does not relieve man of 
the necessity of making the wisest moral 
choices he can. 

Specifically, the theology which will 
bring the Christian message most power- 
fully to our time must include three bas- 
ic insights in its doctrine of redemption. 

1. The Kingdom of God, which is the 
Christian name for the fulfilment of life 
in fellowship with God, includes the 
temporal values of human existence, 
however it may transcend them. The 
supreme good to which Christianity 
points is not a negation of the worth of 
this life. Wherever there is anything in 
the whole realm of nature which con- 
tributes to the growth and creative ex- 
pression of this world’s creatures, there 
is a good which is to be cherished not 
only for our sake but for the sake of the 
Kingdom itself. That Kingdom is the 
fulfilled and transfigured life of this 
world, not some other world. 

It can be said that to bring the King- 
dom into relation with human possibili- 
ties is to lose the transcendent vantage 
point from which Christianity can pro- 
nounce its ethical criticism against the 
world. But any prophetic criticism which 
has a cutting edge must possess a basis 
of judgment which stands in direct re- 
lation to the choices we have to make 
here and now. Valid criticism depends 
upon a relevant standard of criticism. 

There are signs that the schools of 


contemporary Protestant theology are 
moving toward a deeper mutual under- 
standing of the problem of Christian so- 
cial ethics. American liberalism is achiev- 
ing a clearer conception of the tran- 
scendence of the Kingdom without sac- 
rificing its relevance, while Continental 
theologians like Emil Brunner and W. 
A. Visser t’Hooft are emphasizing the 
necessity for Christianity to play a 
creative role in all forms of human cul- 
ture. Dr. Visser t’Hooft, for example, in 
a recent article analyzing the cultural 
problem, points to the unique opportuni- 
ty for the proclamation of the Christian 
message and adds: ‘‘It goes without say- 
ing that its message must be proclaimed 
in relation to the great problems of to- 
day, the thirst of a true freedom, a true 
justice, and a real security.’’?° 

2. The doctrine of the work of re- 
demption must take account of the ele- 
mental fact that human existence is a 
dynamic process. The concept of process 
was among the most significant con- 
tributions of the nineteenth century to 
man’s knowledge. The notion was often 
and erroneously identified with that of 
progress, which it does not necessarily 
imply. It means that time is of the es- 
sence of our existence, that a gradual, 
connected development in which specific 
conditions lead to specific consequences 
is a fundamental aspect of individual 
and social life. The significance of this 
concept for Christian living is that a 
respect for the patient study and direc- 
tion of the becoming of life is a part of 
Christian wisdom. 

The scientific analysis of the processes 


10 “Social and Political Forces of Tomorrow,” 
Student World, XXXVII, No. 3 (1944), 217. The 
reference to Brunner is, of course, to The Divine 
Imperative and also to his recent development of 
the concept of Christian natural law. 
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of existence has yielded a large part of 
the measure of control over the condi- 
tions of life which man now may exercise. 
Only a theology which brings such an 
understanding within the meaning of 
religious living can be relevant to the 
work of science, education, and state- 
craft. The deeper grasp in Christian 
thought today of the truth that man 
realizes his life only through being 
brought to a personal encounter with 
God ought to be an added stimulus to- 
ward the empirical task of discovering 
and dealing wisely with everything 
which influences personal growth. 

If the concept of process deserves the 
emphasis I have placed upon it, then the 
present enthusiasm for Kierkegaard’s 
thought deserves more critical and ob- 
jective analysis than it is receiving. There 
is no “process” in Kierkegaard’s world. 
For all his concern with the “‘existential”’ 
situation, he leaves out one of the most 
obvious facts about that situation—the 
fact that man has his life in a social proc- 
ess. Kierkegaard’s man is a solitary in- 
dividual. All his significant decisions 
take place in the vertical dimension be 
tween himself and the eternal. Kierke- 
gaard criticizes the Hegelian conception 
of the process of world history on the 
ground that for Hegel it is all a shadow 
play, there is no real becoming. But 
Kierkegaard’s man, in spite of his pro- 
found experience, many sides of which 
are so superbly delineated, never really 
changes anything in himself or his world. 
His life is a becoming in which nothing 
ever happens. The approach to human 
nature of the religious-education move- 
ment, with its emphasis upon the so- 
cial process, represents a necessary criti- 
cism and supplementation of the Kierke- 
gaardian standpoint. 


3. A third conception is already im- 
plied in the first two. The form of this 
world is not absolutely fixed. The trans- 
formation for the better of the conditions 
of human existence is possible. The serv- 
ice of the Kingdom of God therefore in- 
cludes whatever constructive develop- 
ment of the conditions of personal life 
we can achieve. 

The new theology can learn from the 
Reformation doctrine of the orders that 
there are always given structural fac- 
tors in human life which are what they 
are and which set the conditions under 
which the Christian life must be lived. 
But the new theology will also know that 
any a priori fixing of the limits of the 
possible transformation of the orders is 
unwarranted. The long testimony of 
history is against the notion that any- 
thing in human nature or society or per- 
haps even in physical nature is absolute- 
ly fixed. God is creator at every moment 
of time. In some degree, which it is not 
given our minds to delimit, his world is 
becoming new. 

This need not lead us to romantic il- 
lusions. There are, indeed, limits to the 
possible transformation of the world. 
The sober language of Christian realism 
will not forget the vast mystery of evil 
and death. It will confess the resistance 
to God’s way in the soul of man. But no 
real good can come in history unless 
men are willing to do what they can with 
human problems. Hopelessness _pro- 
duces helplessness. Aristotle and Aquinas 
argued that human slavery belonged to 
the natural order of things. How simple 
to accept this, especially if one owns 
slaves. Nature is full of the struggle for 
life. How easy to refuse the effort to or- 
ganize the world for peace on the ground 
that warfare must forever lay waste to 
human life. But we cannot know the 
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limits of peace among men until we try 
to find them. The spirit of moral ad- 
venture is of the essence of the Christian 
life. 

The doctrine of redemption can be 
stated in a theology which recognizes 
both the possibilities and the tragedy of 
God’s creative task. This is a world in 
which Christ the Redeemer can appear. It 
is subject to his transforming power. But 


this is also a world in which Christ is 
crucified, and his redemption involves the 
word of divine forgiveness which is 
spoken from his cross. A theology which 
holds these two truths together can keep 
alive the common earthly hopes of men 
for freedom, justice, and the good life, 
while it gives these hopes their one sure 
foundation in the knowledge of the living 


God. 
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NEW TESTAMENT LEXICOGRAPHY AND. THE FUTURE 


F. WILBUR GINGRICH* 


E theological and _ sociological 
aspects of New Testament study 
have been receiving much atten- 
tion in recent years, and deservedly so. 
The field of lexicography, however, is 
currently suffering from a neglect which 
is as dangerous as it is difficult to under- 
stand. 

Surely the word “basic” describes 
lexicography as it describes no other di- 
vision of New Testament scholarship, 
with the possible exception of textual 
criticism. The latter discipline is enjoy- 
ing a renaissance of interest, and the 
time is now ripe to restore a proper bal- 
ance. 

The poverty of New Testament lexi- 
cography is well illustrated by the fact 
that the English-speaking world has no 
definitive unabridged lexicon of the 
Greek New Testament which takes into 
account the rapid strides that the sci- 
ence has made since 1890. We have in- 
troductions and commentaries by the 
dozen, but the great lexicon still goes 
begging. 

J. H. Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon 
of the New Testament is the only una- 
bridged dictionary available to the Eng- 
lish-speaking student at the present 
time. It was first published at New York 
in 1886 and in a corrected edition in 1889. 
In its day it was a monumental work, but 


* The author of the present article took gradu- 
ate degrees at the University of Chicago, his doc- 
toral thesis having the topic, “‘Paul’s Ethical Vo- 
cabulary” (1932). He has taught since 1923 at 
Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania, since 
1927 as professor in the department of Greek and 
religion. We count the paper as the first in the series 
of bibliographical survey articles that have been 
planned. 


it had the misfortune to come out just 
before the evidence from papyri, in- 
scriptions, and other sources had worked 
a major revolution in the field. Professor 
Thayer based his work on the German 
Wilke-Grimm Clavis, but with much 
adaptation and improvement. One an- 
swer to the problem of lexicography at 
the present time would be a thorough- 
going revision of ‘Thayer’s Lexicon. 

A pocket-size lexicon which has been 
serving several generations of New Testa- 
ment students is that by Thomas Shel- 
don Green, published in London and 
New York. The thirteenth edition of 
this useful little book carries no date, but 
again it shows no acquaintance with the 
evidence unearthed since 1890. 

Perhaps the most influential of all 
New Testament lexicons is that of W. J. 
Hickie, which is often bound with the 
Westcott and Hort text. A few of its 
shortcomings may serve to illustrate the 
generally unsatisfactory character of all 
the older dictionaries. For daraxréw, it 
gives “to lead a disorderly life” instead 
of “to be idle’; wadaywyés is still a 
“pedagogue, tutor,” rather than an “at- 
tendant slave’; épapuov must be “a 
little fish,” although dapvior is not a little 
lamb, nor wrapiov “a little ear,’’ since the 
diminutive character of the -cov ending is 
largely lost in the xow7. orpKw is called 
a “barbarous form”’; it seems so to the 
purist, but it was a common-sense sub- 
stitute for the irregular torn. 

We are fortunate in having two dic- 
tionaries which do make use of the newer 
knowledge. A. Souter’s Pocket Lexicon to 
the Greek New Testament (Oxford, 1916, 
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often reprinted) has a fresh and interest- 
ing treatment but is often too compact or 
abbreviated to help the beginner or to 
guide the serious student quickly to the 
meaning best suited to the context. 

The other, G. Abbott-Smith’s Manual 
Lexicon of the Greek New Testament 
(Edinburgh and London, 1921; 3d ed., 
1937), is large enough to be reasonably 
complete, though not unwieldy. While 
this book does use the recent discoveries, 
its renderings often seem unnecessarily 
conservative or stereotyped. 

Moulton and Milligan’s Vocabulary of 
the Greek Testament Illustrated from the 
Papyri and Other Non-literary Sources 
(London, 1914-29) is an_ invaluable 
source for the newer light, but it does not 
contain all the words in the New Testa- 
ment, and it is not meant to do the work 
of a complete dictionary. 

Every one of these books, even Thay- 
er’s, suffers more or less from an attach- 
ment to British English as the standard. 
Since Americans no longer stand in awe 
of their insular brothers in matters of 
language, this quality becomes a marked 
defect. 

The material for the great new lexicon 
lies about us in embarrassing profusion. 
Walter Bauer’s Weérterbuch (3d ed.; 
Berlin, 1936) is far and away the best of 
its kind in any language. Another solu- 
tion to our problem would be simply to 
translate it into English when permission 
can be obtained. The ideal thing would 
be neither to revise Thayer nor to trans- 
late Bauer but to utilize both of them, 
as well as all the other material, and to 
build a lexicon that will give the English- 
speaking world the help it needs in in- 
terpreting its most important book. 

Jones and McKenzie’s revision of 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexi- 
con (Oxford, 1925-40) has taken full ac- 
count of the material from inscriptions 


and papyri, and Preisigke’s Wdérterbuch 
der griechischen Papyrusurkunden (Ber- 
lin, 1924-27) is indispensable. The Theo- 
logisches Worterbuch edited by Gerhard 
Kittel, as yet unfinished, combines a 
strict philological discipline with a theo- 
logical insight that makes it an unparal- 
leled source of information and delight 
for the student of the New Testament. 

Commentaries, of which Burton’s 
Galatians in the “I.C.C.” series is a prime 
example, are a mine of information for 
the student of New Testament words, 
and there are many valuable separate 
word studies. In fact, the greatest prob- 
lem of the New Testament lexicographer 
is not to find the material but to master 
and evaluate it. 

The production of this great new lexi- 
con is a burden which falls squarely up- 
on the shoulders of American New Testa- 
ment scholarship. We have been spared 
the destruction which has visited Eng- 
land and the continent of Europe; we 
have the great universities and theologi- 
cal schools with sufficient resources to 
complete the task; and we have the 
trained personnel to do it, if sufficient 
interest and initiative are shown. The 
cultural obligations of our country in the 
postwar world are staggering even to the 
imagination, and the important field of 
New Testament study is no exception to 
the rule. The “signs of the times” are 
correctly indicated in the title of a book 
by Eric Fisher recently published by the 
Harvard University Press, The Passing 
of the European Age: A Study of the 
Transfer of Western Civilization and Its 
Renewal in Other Continents. 

Yet the task of New Testament word 
study will not end with the production of 
a definitive unabridged lexicon. The sub- 
ject of lexicography is in itself a fascinat- 
ing field. Part of the reason for the slow- 
ness of progress in it is the notion that 
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word study is dry and uninteresting. 
The truth of the matter is that the whole 
science of general linguistics is still in its 
youth and that there are opportunities 
to do pioneer work in it to a greater ex- 
tent than in almost any other of the hu- 
manities. To anyone who is intellectual- 
ly awake, such a book as Holger Peder- 
sen’s Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth 
Century (translated by J. W. Spargo; 
Cambridge, Mass., 1931) cannot fail to 
be of the greatest interest. Further, we 
may claim that lexicography yields 
surer and more objective results than, 
for instance, the inquiry into the ques- 
tion whether Jesus considered himself 
the Messiah or not. 

Within the broader lines of linguistic 
science there are two branches which are 
of especial interest to students of New 
Testament lexicography, namely: change 
in vocabulary and change in meaning. 

Change in vocabulary involves, of 
course, the loss and gain of words in a 
language. Greenough and Kittredge, 
Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech (New York, 1901), and G. L. Mc- 
Knight, English Words and Their Back- 
ground (New York, 1923), deal with this 
matter on the grand scale afforded by 
our mother-tongue. The same task re- 
mains to be done for the New Testament 
and for the Koine in general, although 
important beginnings have been made. 
Thayer’s long list of words peculiar to 
“biblical, ie. New Testament Greek”’ 
has been drastically shortened by further 
discoveries. Yet there is substantial 
agreement that such a word as ée\o6pn- 
oxia, “self-imposed devotions” (Col. 
2:23), was invented by Paul, and there is 
strong evidence pointing toward the 
same conclusion for such words as 
elSwdoAaTpns, “idolater”; dé@8adyodouXia, 
“eye service”; and bepyixaw, “be more 
than conqueror.” In other words, Paul’s 


genius for religion carried over into the 
field of language, and he made new words 
when he needed them. 

It is, naturally, harder to find ex- 
amples of words that were lost to the 
New Testament vocabulary, but spé- 
Barov always replaces ois for “sheep,” 
and \adéw gains at the expense of Aéyw, 
“say,” while drayw is found in John in 
the sense ‘‘to go” and later becomes the 
most common of all verbs with that mean- 
ing in Modern Greek. There is room for 
a good many doctoral dissertations in the 
field of vocabulary change in the New 
Testament. 

The study of change in meaning has 
been technically known as “semantics” 
since Michel Bréal published his Essai 
de semantique in 1897. Straight lin- 
guistic semantics has much to offer New 
Testament study, and has much to re- 
ceive from it in turn, but the two have 
scarcely a speaking acquaintance with 
each other. A pleasant introduction to 
the subject may be found in chapter v of 
Dr. Margaret Schlauch’s sprightly but 
authoritative book, The Gift of Tongues 
(New York, 1942). See also Leonard 
Bloomfield’s Language (New York, 1933), 
chapter xxiv, and W. L. Graff’s Language 
and Languages (New York, 1932), chap- 
ter viil. 

We may thank the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration at least for the fact that the 
words of the Greek New Testament have 
been studied with greater care and dili- 
gence than the words of any other book, 
ancient or modern. Furthermore, Chris- 
tianity in its early years was (as it still 
is) a movement of great power which 
sometimes invented its own words or, 
more often, took old ones and poured in- 
to them a new content which remade the 
words, as surely as it remade the lives, 
of its converts. Putting these two things 
together, we can point the way to a 
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fertile field of research into the impact of 
Christianity upon the Greek vocabu- 
lary. 

For example, it is common knowledge 
that ayarn was a “comparatively non- 
descript word” until the New Testament 
used it for the highest Christian virtue, 
“love.” guveidnois, ‘‘conscience,’’ Owes 
its currency to Paul, while 6:4Sodos, 
“devil,” ayvedos, “angel,” and éxxAnoia, 
“church,” all show what could happen to 
older words under Christian influence. 
The change of waprus from “witness” to 
“martyr” may actually be observed in 
Acts 22:20; the translators cannot 
make up their minds which word they 
prefer for it, because both fit the context. 
That verse is, in effect, a kind of se- 
mantic watershed. 

The revolution which Christianity pro- 
duced in the meaning of Greek words is a 
reliable measure of its effect on the world 
into which it came. We greatly need a 
series of researches into the Christian 
element in the New Testament vocabu- 
lary. At the same time, these researches 
will help to fill in many a lacuna in the 
framework of general linguistic semantics. 
There are numerous words in the New 
Testament whose study would form the 
keystone in an arch extending from Hom- 
er to Modern Greek. 

There is a great deal more than the 
study of change in vocabulary and se- 
mantic change to what Radermacher 
calls ‘‘Wirkende Krafte der Sprachent- 
wicklung.” Much still remains to be 
done in the study of classical influence 
on New Testament words. The degree 
to which the Septuagint and Koine 
Greek have left their impress on the 
New Testament has often been exam- 
ined, but the subject is not exhausted. 
Stoicism, the mystery religions, and even 
the technical terms of business have made 


important contributions to our subject. 
As normal times return, there will be an 
increasing volume of new papyri and 
other archeological data to be studied. 

Hebrew and Aramaic influence is a 
major factor, and the bitter controversy 
which has risen over its place or extent 
might be mitigated if the major em- 
phasis were put on such matters as loan- 
words, semantic influence, and possible 
mistranslations or misunderstandings, 
which can command the support of the 
scholarly world in general, rather than 
upon elaborate and contradictory theo- 
ries about Aramaic documents behind 
the Greek New Testament. The number 
of Latin loan-words and expressions is 
small but interesting. 

On the other hand, it is equally im- 
portant to trace the influence which the 
New Testament vocabulary has had not 
only upon later Greek literature, both 
sacred and secular, but upon all the lan- 
guages of European and much of Asiatic 
civilization. Here the field is wide open 
for original work. For example, our word 
“talent” is wholly dependent for its 
present meaning on the parable in Matt. 
25:14-30. Similar changes are to be 
found everywhere in English and the 
other modern languages. 

Finally, there are some words in the 
Greek New Testament which are peren- 
nial puzzles. It is not likely that the 
final word will soon be written on ém- 
ovavos in Matt. 6:11 or on rvyyu7 in Mark 
7:3. Just what is the defoaBos of Acts 
23:23, or which of the possible meanings 
of éuBarebw in Col. 2:18 is exactly right? 
Such problems will prevent the study of 
lexicography from losing the zest of the 
unknown and, perhaps, the unknowable. 
At any rate, this study is deserving of 
more support and interest than it at 
present receives. 
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HISTORICAL CRITICISM IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH 


ROBERT M. GRANT* 


well as by opponents of historical 
and literary criticism of the Bible 
that the method came into existence at 
the time of the Renaissance and reached 
its height in the nineteenth century. 
Such is not the case. Among the primary 
interests of the great schools of the Hel- 
lenistic age was criticism. Like other sci- 
ences, it tended to lose its importance 
after the triumph of Christianity and the 
barbarian invasions; in the collapse of 
the ancient world it almost disappez red. 
Only with the rediscovery of Greek man- 
uscripts after the fall of Constantinople, 
and with the revival of the techniques 
of investigation, couid the way be pre- 
pared for modern criticism. These tech- 
niques are not essentially different from 
those employed in the ancient schools. 
Another mistake sometimes made is 
the assumption that such men as Origen 
created the methods of criticism and 
that such a work as his Hexapla marks 
the beginning of textual research. On the 
contrary, for five hundred years the 
editing of manuscripts had been carried 
on at Alexandria. Just as today methods 


if Is often assumed by defenders as 


* The author, who teaches in the department of 
New Testament in the University of the South, in 
Sewanee, Tennessee, holds the degrees of S.T.M. 
and Th.D. from Harvard, the latter having been re- 
ceived in 1944. His doctoral thesis had as its sub- 
ject: “Studies in Theophilus of Antioch.”? He has 
contributed articles to the Harvard Theological Re- 
view, the Anglican Theological Review, and the 
Journal of Biblical Literature. Second Century Chris- 
tianity: A Collection of Fragments is shortly to be 
published by the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, in London. Dr. Grant has in prepa- 
ration studies of other methods of interpretation in 
the period covered and here confines himself to that 
aspect indicated by the title. 


which are first employed in classical 
scholarship later make their way into the 
biblical field—it was the classical scholar 
Lachmann who proved the priority of 
Mark—so in the ancient world scholars 
who had been trained in the criticism of 
Homer and other Greek writers were 
able to employ their method in regard to 
the Greek Bible. And, just as today, the 
most fruitful results came from those 
scholars who were able to work in areas 
where several fields overlapped, as we 
shall see. 


I. HOMERIC CRITICISM 


The question of the authenticity of 
writings had arisen in the Hellenistic 
age at Alexandria, where the great li- 
brary provided materials for study and 
support for scholars. A contemporary 
critic named Timon described their 
studies in these verses: “In the thronging 
land of Egypt there are many that are 
feeding, many scribblers on papyrus, 
ever ceaselessly contending, in the bird- 
coop of the Muses.’ Timon himself did 
not hesitate to scribble and to study the 
scribblings of others. When the poet 
Aratus consulted him about a proposed 
edition of Homer, he stated the sound 
critical principle that it should be based 
on ancient manuscripts and not on those 
already corrected.’ 

Shortly before the year 274 the critic 
Zenodotus produced the first scientific 
edition of Homer. Some of his presup- 

* Timon in Athenaeus i. 22d; translated by J. E. 
Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship (2d ed.; 
Cambridge, 1906), I, 103. 

2 Diogenes Laertius ix. 113; Sandys, op. cit., 


p. 120. 
‘ 
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positions, however, were those of his age. 
For example, he rejected J/iad iii. 423-26 
because unbecoming actions were as- 
cribed to the goddesses; sometimes he in- 
serted verses of his own. Such aesthetic 
criticism was much more common in 
Hellenistic times than a more rigorously 
scientific method. It was not altogether 
subjective, for rhetorical style was gov- 
erned by generally observed rules. Parts 
of writings which did not observe the 
rules were likely to be additions. The 
mistake of such criticism came in its ap- 
plication to writings—such as the Iliad 
and Odyssey—which did not recognize 
the rules. 

The critic Aristophanes of Byzantium,‘ 
fourth librarian at Alexandria and the 
greatest Homeric critic of antiquity, was 
the first to make use of critical signs— 
the obelos to indicate spurious lines; the 
asterisk to note verses found elsewhere in 
the poem (so Gudeman); and the sigma 
and antisigma to mark successive verses 
of similar content.’ He acutely rejected 
the conclusion of the Odyssey (xxiii. 296 
to the end); but another of his criticisms 
reflects ‘‘the sin that doth so easily beset 
us” as literary critics. As Roman rule 
began to extend over the Mediterranean 
world, Roman sympathizers pointed to 
the lines of Homer (Iliad xx. 306-8) in 
which Poseidon foretells the rule of 
Aeneas. Pergamene critics, whose king 
was pro-Roman, upheld the genuineness 
of these lines. Aristophanes at Alexan- 
dria suggested that they might be spuri- 
ous.’ His critical sense apparently did 


3 Sandys, op. cit., p. 120. 

4On Aristophanes see L. Cohn, in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, Real-Encycloptidie der classischen altertums- 
wissenschaft, II, 994 ff. 

5 On critical signs see A. Gudeman, in RE, XI, 
1916 ff. 

6 Sandys, op. cit., p. 164, citing U. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos, pp. 158 ff. 

7 Sandys, op. cit., pp. 126, 164. 


not extend to the criticism of his own 
presuppositions. 

Aristophanes’ pupil Aristarchus, fifth 
librarian at Alexandria, surpassed his 
master in fame.* The Stoic philosopher 
Panaetius called him “seer” because of 
the rapid way in which he explained the 
meanings of poems? and turned to the 
critical method from the allegorization 
in which he had been instructed. Panae- 
tius’ use of the method may be seen in his 
rejection of the Phaedo of Plato.’° As far 
as we know, he was the only writer in 
antiquity to pronounce it spurious, and 
we can share the view of an anonymous 
epigrammatist" who says, speaking in 
the person of the Phaedo, “If Plato did 
not write me, there were two Platos; for 
I bear all the brilliance of Socratic con- 
versations.”” We are reminded of the 
efforts of later critics to discover two 
New Testament writers named John. 


II. STOIC CRITICISM 


With Panaetius we may turn to Stoic 
criticism in general. The Stoics were 
much concerned with the exegesis of 
Homer, but ordinarily they treated his 
writings by the allegorical method. In 
fact, the allegorization of Homer by 
Zeno was attacked by the critic Aris- 
tarchus.” In the greatest of the early 
Stoics, Chrysippus, both allegorization 
and detailed textual study have their 
place.’ 

After his day much of the critical ac- 
tivity of Stoics lay in the interpretation 
of Stoic books. The writings of their own 
founders were under attack, especially by 


8 On Aristarchus see L. Cohn, in RE, II, 862 ff. 


9 Athenaeus xiv. 634¢. 
© Cicero Tusc. i. 79. ™ Anth. Pal. ix. 358. 

™2 Diogenes Laertius vii. 4. 

"3 Allegorization: H. von Arnim, Stoicorumveterum 
fragmenta (Leipzig, 1903-24), II, 1061-1100; Ho- 
meric criticism: ibid., 769-77. 
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Epicureans. Moral theologians necessar- 
ily discuss extreme cases, and the works 
of Diogenes the Cynic and Zeno were no 
exception. They considered such ques- 
tions as whether cannibalism was ever 
permissable and whether under certain 
circumstances incest might be allowed, 
and they came to the conclusion that in 
the ideal state of which they were writing 
such things might be allowed. Naturally 
their views were condemned by their op- 
ponents. And while Chrysippus had been 
willing to attest the genuineness of these 
works,” later Stoics were not. In the first 
century B.c., in Philodemus’ Concerning 
the Stoics, we see Stoic criticism at work 
explaining them away.’® “The Republic 
of Zeno has some faults; he wrote it when 


he was still young and foolish..... He 
was on his way to becoming a philoso- 
i. ae He was not always Zeno” 


(col. xv).%° “But the Republic is not by 
[Diogenes] of Sinope, but by someone 
else, whom we may call evil-minded”’ 
(col. vii)."7 In reply to these arguments 
the Epicurean Philodemus points out 
that Cleanthes and Chrysippus found 
the Republic of Diogenes perfectly satis- 
factory (col. xiii). 

Another method used by Stoics to re- 
move difficulties from their predecessors’ 
works was that of Athenodorus of Tar- 
sus." He took advantage of his position 
as head of the Pergamene library to al- 
ter unsatisfactory passages in early Stoic 
writings.?° 

4 Diogenes Laertius vii. 34; see n. 18 below. 

*s On Philodemus see R. Philippson, in RE, XTX, 
2444 ff., esp. pp. 2461 ff. 

16 W. Crénert, Kolotes und Menedemos (‘Studien 
zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde,” Vol. VI), 
P. 55- 

17 [bid., p. 63. 

8 Tbid., p. 60. 

19 On Athenodorus see H. von Arnim, in RE, II, 
2045. 

20 Diogenes Laertius vii. 34. 


III. CRITICISM IN EARLY 
CHRISTIAN TIMES 


Among the practical Romans the sub- 
tleties of criticism were often unpopular. 
The eighty-eighth epistle of Seneca, the 
tutor of the emperor Nero, is largely de- 
voted to an attack on the grammatici: 


Let us learn the things which made Homer 
wise. For me to ask which was older, Homer or 
Hesiod, is of no more value than to know why 
Hecuba showed her age so badly, when she was 
younger than Helen. Do you think it really 
relevant, I may ask, to investigate the ages of 
Patroclus and Achilles? Why do you inquire 
where Ulysses wandered rather than acting 
to keep us from always wandering... . ? [Ep. 
Ixxxviii. 5-7.] 


His final conclusion, backed up by ex- 
amples of philosophers’ disagreements, 
is this: ‘“Hear how much harm excessive 
subtlety effects and how harmful to truth 
it is” (ibid. 43). But it is evident from 
the sharpness of his attack that there 
were many. who thought otherwise. He 
himself mentions Apion the grammarian, 
“who under Caius (Julius) Caesar went 
all around Greece and was adopted by 
all the cities in Homer’s name”’ (ibid. 40). 
Early in the second century Suetonius 
wrote his lives of poets and scholars as 
well as a work on critical signs.* And 
Gellius’ teacher about the same time 
paid a large sum to verify a single reading 
in an ancient manuscript of Ennius.” 
Sandys lists nine scholars and critics 
known to us from the first century A.D. 
and eleven from the second;?3 but there 
were many whose names have not sur- 
vived, as well as many other writers 
like Favorinus who touched on criticism 
in works devoted to other subjects. 
Clement of Alexandria, for example, has a 


21 Sandys, op. cit., p. 209. 
22 Aulus Gellius Noctes Alticae xviii. 5. 11. 


23 Op. cit., p. 278. 
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chapter*4 taken from one of his sources 
which discusses plagiarisms of Greek 
authors from one another—ré xderrixdv 
eldos aurav (vi. 2. 5).?5 


IV. GREEK CRITICISM OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Greek criticism did not confine itself 
to classical literature. Among the objects 
of its wide-ranging investigations was 
the Greek version of the Hebrew Bible. 
In an anonymous work of the first cen- 
tury A.D. handed down to us under the 
name of “Dionysius or Longinus on the 
Sublime” there is a mention of the “‘laws”’ 
of the “lawgiver of the Jews.’ These 
laws seem to begin in a much more ele- 
vated manner than Homer’s description 
of the vulnerable gods (ix. 6-7). “Right 
at the beginning he says, ‘God said—’ 
What? ‘Let there be light, and there was; 
let there be earth, and there was.’ ”’ This 
lawgiver is described as “no ordinary 
(rvx@v) man.” 

But critics were not always so favor- 
ably disposed. Philo tells us of Hellenistic 
Jews who doubted the accuracy of scrip- 
ture. They rejected anthropomorphisms 
and declared the story of the Tower of 
Babel a myth, like Celsus comparing it 
with the Aloades of Odyssey xi. 314-15.?7 
To them there was no special value in 
Abraham’s proposed sacrifice, for Greek 
kings had done the same, as in the case of 
Iphigenia.?* 

24 Clement Strom. vi. 2. 4 ff. 


2°H. Peter, Wahrheit und Kunst; Geschicht- 
schreibung und Plagiat im klassischen Altertum 
(Leipzig, 1911), pp. 450 ff. 

26 See Henrietta V. Appel, Literary Quotation and 
Allusion in Demetrius TTIEPI EPMHNEIA® (De elo- 
cutione) and Longinus T1EPI TWOTS(De sublima- 
tate) (New York, 1935) pp. 80 ff. 

27 Conf. 2; Origen Contra Celsum iv. 21; E. Stein, 
Alttestamentliche Bibelkritik in der spdthellenistischen 
Literatur (Giessen, 1935), pp. 6-7. 


28 Abr. 178. 


The famous second-century enemy of 
Christianity, Celsus, spends much time 
attacking the Book of Genesis.?9 ‘The 
Jews, then, leading a groveling life in 
some corner of Palestine, and being a 
completely uneducated people . . . . wove 
together some most incredible and insip- 
id stories.”’3° “They speak of a deluge 
and a monstrous ark containing every- 
thing, including a dove and a crow for 
messengers. They falsified and twisted 
(padvovpyodvres) the story of Deucalion 
—not expecting, I suppose, that these 
things would come to light.” It has 
sometimes been inferred from _ these 
words that Celsus is questioning the 
Mosaic authorship of Genesis;3? but he is 
concerned only to prove the stupidity of 
“the Jews.” His method cannot really 
be called critical. 


V. CHRISTIAN CRITICISM OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The second century of Christianity 
saw numerous Christians assuming 
Greek points of view. It might also be 
said that in the course of time more high- 
ly educated Greeks became Christians. 
One result of this development was the 
application of Greek critical methods to 
writings used in the church. 

A prominent second-century critic 
was the Valentinian Ptolemaeus,*3 whose 
letter to a lady named Flora has been 
preserved by Epiphanius. In it he dis- 
cusses the nature and origin of the 
Mosaic law, which his teacher Valentinus 
had rejected entirely. He divides it into 
three parts: the legislation of God him- 

29 On Celsus see K. J. Neumann, in RE, III, 1885. 

3° Origen Contra Celsum iv. 30. 

3! [bid. 41. 

32R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment (New York, 1941), p. 135- 

33 A. von Harnack, Siisungsberichte der kénig- 


lichen preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften cu 
Berlin (phil.-hist. Kl.) (1902), pp. 513 ff. 
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self, of Moses, and of the elders. The legis- 
lation of God is again subdivided: there 
is pure legislation, which Christ came to 
fulfil; there is the part mixed with in- 
justice and concerned with vengeance 
and retribution; and there is the ‘‘typi- 
cal” part, “‘in the likeness of spiritual and 
heavenly things, namely the laws of 
sacrifice, circumcision, Sabbath, fasting, 
Passover, unleavened bread—legislation 
on such matters as these. Being images 
and symbols, these were taken away 
when the Truth was made manifest.’’34 
A somewhat similar division of the parts 
of the law is given by Ptolemaeus’ con- 
temporary, Justin, but Ptolemaeus has 
worked the division out with far greater 
care.35 It is obviously an attempt to sys- 
tematize the teaching of the Lord and 
of the apostle concerning the law of 
Moses. Like the opening verse of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Ptolemaeus pro- 
claims the existence of varying levels of 
inspiration. 

The most famous critic within second- 
century Christianity was Marcion of 
Pontus, who became convinced that the 
just God of the Old Testament was not 
the good God who was the Father of 
Jesus Christ.3° He rejected the Old Testa- 
ment entirely and with it the allegorical 
interpretation.3?7 He wrote a book of 
Antitheses in which he contrasted the Old 
Testament with the gospel.** Of the Gos- 
pels, he accepted only Luke as genuine 
and in form much reduced from our pres- 

34Epiphanius Haer. 33. 5 (GCS, I, 453:28 
[Holl]). 

35 Justin Dial. 44. I owe this reference to Professor 
S. E. Johnson. 

36A. von Harnack, Marcion: das Evangelium 
vom fremden Goit (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1924). 

37 Tertullian Adv. Marc. v. 18; Origen Comm. xv. 
3 in Matt. (Grieschischen christlichen Schriftsteller, 
X, 1, 356: 27 [Preuschen]). 

38 John Knox, Marcion and the New Testament 
(Chicago, 1942), pp. 6-7. 


ent Gospel. He rejected much of the Gos- 
pel and many phrases in the Pauline 
epistles as “interpolated by the protec- 
tors of Judaism in order to incorporate 
the law and the prophets.’’s? This judg- 
ment reflects not only theological but 
also critical consideration. ‘“Marcion, 
like every other textual critic, construed 
his work as that of a restorer of the au- 
thentic text.’’4° But his two aims, theo- 
logical and critical, are blended so thor- 
oughly together that it is often impossi- 
ble to determine whether theological 
prejudice or manuscript authority is 
responsible for a particular variation 
from the common text. 

Marcion’s disciple Apelles was a much 
more thoroughgoing critic. The very 
title, Syllogisms, of his work in thirty- 
eight books indicates his approach. He 
was an Aristotelian, one of those Chris- 
tians whose method is described in the 
early third century by the hostile author 
of the Little Labyrinth. 

They have tampered with the divine scrip- 
tures without fear..... For they seek not for 
what the divine scriptures declare, but labori- 
ously set themselves to find a form of syllogism 
which may support their godlessness. And if one 
puts before them a text of divine scripture, they 
try whether a conjunctive or disjunctive form of 
syllogism can be made out of it. And deserting 
the holy scriptures of God they pursue the 
study of geometry..... Thus to study Euclid 
is for some of them a labor of love; Aristotle 
and Theophrastus are admired; indeed Galen 
in like manner is even worshipped by some. 


Such is the method of Apelles. An ex- 
ample of his logical analysis may be seen 
in a selection from his work. 


Did God know Adam would transgress his 
commandments or did he not? If he did not 


39 Tertullian Adv. Marc. iv. 4; he in turn calls 
Marcion the only emender of the gospel to the time 
of the Antonines (mid-second century). 

4° Knox, op. cit., p. 20. 41 [bid., pp. 51-52. 


42 Eusebius HE v. 28. 13-14 (Oulton). 
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know, there is no declaration of his divine 
power; if however he knew and nevertheless 
gave orders which had to be neglected, it is not 
godlike to give a superfluous command. Yet he 
gave a superfluous command to that first- 
formed Adam, which he knew he would not 
keep at all. Yet God does nothing superfluous. 
Therefore the writing is not of God.4 


By this method Apelles undertook to 
demonstrate that the writings of Moses 
were certainly not sacred.44 His underly- 
ing assumption, that God is subject to 
Aristotelian logic, is the weakest part of 
his work. Many of his criticisms recur 
through the centuries; yet they miss the 
mark entirely, for Genesis, like other 
biblical books, must be understood in re- 
lation to the age in which it was com- 
posed, not attacked from the standpoint 
of a wider knowledge. 

Another way in which the neo-Aristo- 
telians criticized the scriptures is men- 
tioned in the Little Labyrinth, whose au- 
thor regards their work as the use of 
“the arts of unbelievers.’’45 They have 
ventured to “lay hands fearlessly on the 
divine scriptures, saying that they had 
corrected them.” Unfortunately, as is 
sometimes the way with critics, their re- 
sults differ widely. ‘““Anyone who will 
gather their several copies together and 
compare them one with another will dis- 
cover marked discrepancies.” Moreover, 
they sometimes change their minds. 
“You may compare the copies they made 
at an earlier date with those they again 
altered later, and find great divergence.” 
In his enthusiasm for the view that “the 
divine scriptures were spoken by the 
Holy Spirit” our author does not trouble 
to say how he can deal with textual vari- 
ants. He knows that textual critics “‘con- 

43 Ambrose De paradiso viii. 38 (Corpus scrip- 
torum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, XXXII, 1, 294:9). 

44Origen In Gen. hom. ii. 2 (GCS, VI, 27:30 
[Baehrens}). 

45 Eusebius HE v. 28. 15 ff. 


sider themselves wiser than the Holy 
Spirit, and what is that but devil-pos- 
session?” Like Tertullian writing against 
Marcion, he mistakenly believes that 
variant readings are the result of heretics’ 
work. 4 


VI. CHRISTIAN CRITICISM OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


When the Greek critical spirit entered 
Christianity, it did not stop at the Old 
Testament. As soon as there was a New 
Testament to criticize, it turned its at- 
tention there. And just as in the work of 
Ptolemaeus, Marcion, and Apelles criti- 
cism served a religious and theological 
interest, so in the disputes over the 
Johannine writings it was a servant to 
the real issues at stake. Throughout the 
second century there was hesitancy in 
the acceptance of the writings ascribed 
to the apostle John.‘? Primarily this was 
due to the use of those writings by mi- 
nority groups whose opinions, considered 
unsound, were based on or supported by 
“John.” But there were also critical 
questions to be discussed. 

Sometime before the end of the cen- 
tury a Roman presbyter named Gaius 
wrote a Dialogue against Proclus, a pow- 
erful attack on the group of enthusiasts 
known as Montanists.‘* In the course of 
this work he attacked the books on which 
they based their peculiar views. In the 
Apocalypse of John they had found the 
promise of an imminent New Jerusalem; 
in the Fourth Gospel they had found the 
promise of the Paraclete, which they be- 

4 Tertullian Adv. Marc. iv. 4; Eusebius HE v. 28. 
18. 


47 See my article, ““The Fourth Gospel and the 
Church,” H7R, XXXV (1942), 95 ff.; J. N. San- 
ders, The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church (Cam- 
bridge, 1943); A. Bludau, Die ersten Gegner der 
Johannesschriften (“Biblische Studien,” No. 22 
[1925]). 


48 On Gaius see A. Jiilicher, in RE, VII, 509-10. 
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lieved was realized in their leader Mon- 
tanus. To these delusions Gaius replied 
that the Gospel and Apocalypse were 
not the work of John but of the Asiatic 
heretic Cerinthus. Then he proceeded to 
compare them critically with scripture— 
usually the Gospel of Matthew+*—and 
the writings of the apostle Paul. His re- 
marks constitute the first New Testa- 
ment criticism of which we know. For 
example, he contrasts the torture of the 
lawless by locusts in Apoc. 9:3 ff. with 
the words of scripture in Ps. 72:2 that 
sinners prosper and the righteous are per- 
secuted. Moreover, “Paul says that be- 
lievers shall be persecuted and evil men 
shall grow worse, deceiving and deceived”’ 
(II Tim. 3:12-13).8° Another fragment 
states: “It is not written that angels shall 
war nor that a quarter of mankind shall 
be destroyed [Apoc. 9:14 ff.], but that 
nation shall rise against nation [Matt. 
24:7]|.”s* His group stated that ‘‘since 
the gospel ‘according to John’ does not 
say the same things as the other gospels 
it is uncanonical (aé.a8erov), and they 
will not accept it.” 

While the method used here by Gaius 
and his followers is critical—Epiphanius 
calls them “word-hunters” (A¢eEnpodvres) 
—their purpose is thoroughly practical: 
to destroy the foundations of Montanism. 
But their view of the Fourth Gospel was 
unsatisfactory to most Christians, since 
in the course of doctrinal development 
it was becoming the chief cornerstone of 
orthodox Christology. The pun of Epi- 
phanius is characteristic of the general 
opinion: they are Alogi—without the 

49Tt is possible that we have some remains of a 


Montanist counterattack on Matthew in Irenaeus 
Adv. haer. iv. 3. 1 and iv. 4. I. 


s° Dionysius Bar Salibi In A poc., Actus et Epist. 
canon., (Sedlacek), p. to. 


5" Ibid. 
52 Epiphanius Haer. 51. 18. 


Logos (of the Fourth Gospel), themselves 
lacking Jogos or reason. 

The menace of extravagant apocalyp- 
tic, however, continued, based on the 
twentieth chapter of the Apocalypse. 
One way to avoid its danger was to inter- 
pret it allegorically, as Origen did. Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria, on the other hand, 
attempted to diminish its authority by 
criticism. Dionysius should not be con- 
sidered a cloistered scholar, spinning 
theories remote from real life; he was 
bishop of the great city of Alexandria 
during the bloody persecution of Decius, 
in the year 250. His book On Promises 
was occasioned by one Nepos, a literalist 
bishop in Egypt, who in his Refutation of 
the Allegorists had advocated a “Jewish” 
interpretation of the Apocalypse.s4 After 
Nepos’ death a certain Coracion had 
strongly emphasized the materiality of 
the future Kingdom of God. Dionysius 
went up to the Arsinoite nome in the 
Fayyum, and in the course of a discus- 
sion lasting three days convinced him 
that his emphasis was mistaken. The 
discussion was on a very high level. 
Dionysius praises his opponents’ ‘‘firm- 
ness, love of truth, facility in following 
an argument, and intelligence.’ The 
arguments on both sides seem to have 
been entirely critical. Dionysius did not 
dispute the inspiration or canonicity 
of the Apocalypse. He was attempting to 
prove only that it was not written by the 
author of the Gospel and the First Epis- 
tle of John. He was trying to weaken its 
authority without destroying it. 

He summarizes his own argument 
thus: “I form my judgment (1) from the 


s3 A. Jiilicher, in RE, V, 995-906; J. Burel, Denys 
d’Alexandrie, sa vie, son temps, ses auvres (Paris, 
1910), pp. 74 ff. 

S4HE vii. 24. 1. By “Jewish interpretation” 
Dionysius means literalism. 


55 [bid. 8. 
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character (70s) of each [John] and (2) 
from the nature of the language and (3) 
from what is known as the general con- 
struction of the book.”’s* What he means 
in the first place by the “character” of 
the two authors is that the evangelist 
never writes his name or speaks in his 
own person. The John of the Apocalypse, 
on the other hand, “‘at the very begin- 
ning puts himself forward.’’s7 “That the 
writer of these words, therefore, was 
John, one must believe, since he says it. 
But what John, is not clear.’’* In the 
second place, he compares the common 
expressions and vocabulary of the Gospel 
and Epistle. They are the same, “‘but the 
Apocalypse is utterly different from and 
foreign to these writings; it has no con- 
nection, no affinity in any way with them; 
it scarcely, so to speak, has even a sylla- 
ble in common with them.”s? In the third 
place, he compares the style of the Gospel 
and Epistle with that of the Apocalypse. 
“The former are not only written in 
faultless Greek, but also show the great- 
est literary skill in their diction, their 
reasonings and the constructions in 
which they are expressed. There is a com- 
plete absence of any barbarous word or 
solecism or any vulgarism whatever.’’®° 
How different from the John of the Apoc- 
alypse! “I observe his language and his in- 
accurate Greek usage, employing, as he 
does, barbarous idioms and in some places 
committing downright solecisms.’’” 

In this work of Dionysius we see the 
New Testament criticism of the early 
church at its best. He mentions the ex- 
treme conclusions of Gaius only to re- 
ject them, for he realizes that a writing 
cannot be displaced from the canon of 
scripture on merely critical grounds. To 


56 Tbid. 25. 8. 

57 Ibid. 9. 60 Thid, 25. 
58 Ibid. 12. 6 Tbid. 26. 
59 [bid. 22. 62 [bid. 4. 


be sure, his criticism is not altogether 
flawless. In his proof of the identical au- 
thorship of Gospel and Epistle he cites 
the word “‘grace’’ as common to both.*s 
Actually it is rare in the Gospel, absent 
from the Epistle, and present in the Apoc- 
alypse. Similarly ‘‘the forgiveness of 
sins,” which he mentions, is not found in 
any of the Johannine writings.*+ But 
there are few critics who can achieve 
perfection; and those who can usually 
have more leisure than Dionysius had. 
He laid down the main lines of the Jo- 
hannine problem as they were to remain 
until the end of the nineteenth century. 
And though, like other critics, he used 
his criticism for practical purposes, his 
work possessed the merit of scientific 
method. Some of the critic’s virtues he 
ascribes to the chiliasts are obviously 
his own: ‘‘firmness, love of truth, facility 
in following an argument, and intelli- 
gence.’’ These remain the requirements 
of a critic today. 


VII. JULIUS AFRICANUS 


The early period of biblical criticism 
reaches its height in the person of Julius 
Africanus (ca. 170-245).® If there is any 
one man to whom we can point as ex- 
emplifying Greek Christian criticism, it 
is he; for he was a critic of Homer as well 
as of the Old and New Testaments. 

His interest in Homeric criticism has 
been revealed to us by a fragment of his 
Cesti preserved in a papyrus fragment 
from Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. In it he 
discusses an incantation which in his 

§3 [bid. 21. 

°*H. J. Lawlor and J. E. L. Oulton, Eusebius 
(1928), II, 254. 

*s On Julius Africanus see W. Kroll, in RE, XI, 
116 ff.; G. Salmon in Dictionary of Christian Biog- 


raphy, I, 53 ff; J. G. Winter, Life and Letters in the 
Papyri (Ann Arbor, 1933), pp. 264 ff. 


66 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. P. Grenfell 
and A. S. Hunt (London, 1898——), III, 412. On 
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opinion belongs after Odyssey xi. 50— 
the invocation of the dead by Odysseus. 
R. Wiinsch has shown that this incanta- 
tion is in three parts, the first and last of 
which are entirely based on Homer; they 
are “ganz homerisch.”*’ The middle sec- 
tion, however, consists of fifteen verses of 
a syncretistic hymn invoking Greek, 
Egyptian, and magical gods as well as 
the Hebrew Iaa. It is entirely unrelated 
to the Odyssey, and undoubtedly comes 
from the first or second century A.D.% 
After quoting the entire invocation, 
Africanus continues: 

Whether then the poet himself passed over 


the superfluous part of the incantation because 
of the dignity of his work, or whether the Pisis- 
tratids, when they combined the various poems, 
cut out these verses, judging them alien to the 
march of the poem, I should much like to know. 
I have myself set them down here as a most 
valuable product of epic writing; and you will 
find the whole work® preserved in the archives 
of my old home, the colony of Aelia Capitolina7® 
in Palestine, at Nyssa in Caria, and as far as 
the thirteenth verse”* at Rome, near the baths 
of Alexander, in the beautiful library at the 
Pantheon which I myself designed for the em- 
peror.?4 


Africanus makes use of a cardinal 
principle of criticism in this discussion. 
He examines the textual evidence. He 
does not, however, sufficiently consider 
the difference between the Roman manu- 
script and the ones at Jerusalem and 


the text see E. Hefermehl, ‘‘Der Homertext des 
Iulius Africanus,” Berliner Philologischer Wochen- 
schrift, XXVI (1906), 413-15: “ein von der alex- 
andrinischen unbeeinflusster Vulgattext.” 


67 ““Deisidaimoniaka,” Archivfur Religionswissen- 


schaft, XII (1909), 2 ff. 

68 Tbid. pp. 16-17. 

69 T.e., the interpolated Odyssey. 

7° The name of Jerusalem after the revolt under 
Hadrian. 

7 Not including the syncretistic incantation. 


72 On this see the general remarks of F. Granger 


in J7S, XXXIV (1933), 157 f. 


Nyssa; and his two hypotheses to ex- 
plain the absence of the incantation from 
other manuscripts are hardly compelling. 
The first, the mention of the “dignity” 
(aéiwua) of Homer, applies Alexandrian 
standards at a point where they are ir- 
relevant; and the second, the legend of 
the Pisistratids, may have been com- 
posed by the Stoic critic Athenodorus.7! 
Moreover, he does not pay sufficient at- 
tention to the difference in style and 
subject matter between the incantation 
and the work in which it was inserted. 
His contemporary, Dionysius, would 
have avoided that error. Nevertheless, 
in Africanus we see a critical and inquir- 
ing mind which was too rare in early 
Christianity. Though his critical work 
was not altogether satisfactory even to 
his contemporaries, it is wide-ranging 
and shows at least an acquaintance with 
the best critical methods of his day. 

In the field of Old Testament studies 
Africanus’ criticism was more profitable. 
His letter to Origen is an example of the 
critical mind at its best.’4 He points out 
that the story of Susanna is “late and 
fictitious’; it is not really a part of the 
Book of Daniel. He adduces seven argu- 
ments in favor of his judgment. (1) In 
Susanna a prophet cries out under the 
inspiration of the Spirit, while in Daniel 
prophecies are made by visions and 
dreams and the appearance of an angel. 
(2) The style, too, is strange. The dia- 
logues in Susanna are more peculiar than 
in a mime of Philistion.75 (3) Then when 


73 H. von Arnim, in RE, IT, 2045. 


4In W. Reichardt, Die Briefe des Sextus Julius 
Africanus an Aristides und Origenes (“Texte und 
Untersuchungen,” Vol. XXXIV, No. 3 [1909}). 
Also in M. J. Routh, Reliquiae sacrae (2d ed., 
1846), Il, 225 fi. 

7s On him see E. Wiist, in RE, XIX, 2402 ff. He 
flourished at the beginning of the first century A.D. 
and is mentioned in Martial ii. 41. 15: “mimos 
ridiculi Philistionis.” 
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the elders are asked where they saw 
Susanna committing adultery, one says 
“under a mpivos”; the angel says she will 
be sawn asunder (from rpiw). The second 
says “under a cxivos”; the angel says 
she will be torn apart (from oxifw). This 
play in words is impossible in Hebrew, 
and therefore Susanna is not a part of the 
Hebrew Old Testament, which was 
translated from Hebrew into Greek. (4) 
Moreover, since the Jews were captives 
among the Chaldeans, how could any 
Jew pronounce a death sentence, especial- 
ly against the wife of Joachim, a king 
whom the king of Babylon had en- 
throned? And if Joachim was not the 
king, how did he possess such a fine 
house and garden? (5) And, furthermore, 
this section and the two others at the 
end of Daniel are not accepted as part of 
Daniel by the Jews. (6) Susanna does 
not quote from earlier prophets as Daniel 
does. (7) And, finally, Daniel and Susan- 
na differ in style. 

This argument is evidently the prod- 
uct of critical intelligence, though it 
would have been improved had its order 
been made more logical. Africanus is try- 
ing to prove two points: that Susanna is 
(1) late (vewrepixov) and (2) fictitious 
(weTXacpévorv). To show its lateness, he 
discusses its mime-like style, its plays on 
Greek words, its nonacceptance by Jews, 
and its difference in style and matter 
from Daniel. To show its fictitious char- 
acter, he discusses its historical incredi- 
bility. His method is thoroughly sound. 
It is strange that he did not apply it in 
the case of the “Homeric’’ incantation. 

In a letter to a certain Aristides we see 
Africanus as a critic of the New Testa- 
ment. The difference between the geneal- 
ogies in Matthew and in Luke had occa- 
sioned discussion, and the opinion of 
some New Testament students was that 


one list traced Christ’s priestly descent 
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and the other his royal descent. Africanus 
states that these men do not speak accu- 
rately. Indeed, such an interpretation is 
‘fa lie made up for the praise and glorifi- 
cation of Christ.” But if demonstration is 
lacking and this is only a pious legend, 
clearly it cannot be in praise of God, since 
it is false. Here Africanus has fallen into a 
common critical pitfall; he applies his 
own sharply critical criteria of true and 
false to materials to which they are ir- 
relevant. The compilers of the genealo- 
gies in the Gospels were not concerned 
so much with literal truth as with “the 
praise and glorification of Christ.’”’ More- 
over, Africanus’ own hypothesis is cer- 
tainly more ingenious than satisfactory. 
In the second part of his letter, preserved 
by Eusebius,” he claims that the differ- 
ences in the genealogies reflect the He- 
brew custom of levirate marriage. “In 
Israel the names of families were counted 
either by physical descent or by legal de- 
scent: physical, in the succession of legit- 
imate offspring; legal, when another be- 
gets a son in the name of his deceased 
childless brother.’ The problem of the 
genealogies, as Africanus sees it, is that 
Matthew traces Joseph’s ancestry 
through his father Jacob to Matthan, 
while Luke traces it through his father 
Heli to Melchi. By the levirate-marriage 
theory Africanus discovers a certain 
Estha, who was wife first of Matthan, 
then of Melchi. Matthan’s son by her 
was Jacob; Melchi’s was Heli. Heli mar- 
ried a woman whose name we do not 
know; then he died, and by this woman 
Jacob, his stepbrother, begot a son in his 
name. The child, Joseph, was physically 
the son of Jacob but legally the son of 
Heli. “Thus Joseph was the son of both.” 

Most students of the genealogies 
would prefer to accept the simpler view 


of priestly and royal lines rather than in- 


% HE i. 7. 2 ff. 
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vent a hypothetical history by which 
everything is neatly explained. Africanus’ 
range is too limited, his theory too me- 
chanical. He himself recognized the diffi- 
culties in his view. Even though he men- 
tioned witnesses from “the family of 
the Saviour” who could support his story, 
he seems to have doubted their credibil- 
ity. “Whether, then, it be so or other- 
wise,” he concludes, ‘“‘no clearer explana- 
tion could be found, as I and every fair- 
minded person consider; and we ought to 
be content with it even though it be un- 
attested, for it is impossible to state a 
better or a truer one. In fact the Gospel 
speaks the absolute truth.””7 

Africanus seems to protest a trifle 
vehemently; and what he means by the 
“‘absolute truth’’ comes close to a literal- 
ism on which he does not insist in his 
treatment of the Old Testament. But as 
we shall see this has been characteristic 
of Christian criticism throughout its his- 
tory. New Testament studies have 
lacked the boldness and at times the 
rashness of Old Testament criticism. 
The reason for this is that criticism both 
within and without the church has cen- 
tered its aim on the Old Testament. 
There opponents have found false or 
inadequate ideas of God; there they have 
found primitive religion; there they have 
found contradictions and mistakes. Na- 
turally critics have been busy in reconcil- 
ing differences and, more recently, in 
discovering development. In the New 
Testament, however, these difficulties 
are by no means so marked. The other 
side of the same explanation is that 
Christians have almost always found the 
New Testament and, above all, the Gos- 
pels of greater significance than the Old 
Testament. Often the New Testament 
has been taken literally by men who al- 
legorized the Law and the Prophets. 


77 [bid., p. 15. 


In summing up the work of early Chris- 
tian critics, we may say that it was 
marked by the freedom of the pioneer. 
Christians faced with new religious and 
theological problems required new meth- 
ods by which the sacred texts might be 
fitted into the ongoing life of the com- 
munity. The methods were old, but in 
their application to new materials they 
were made new. 

Why did criticism after Africanus fal- 
ter and then, for all practical purposes, 
come to an end? It is possible to view 
Jerome as a scientific critic;”* but his con- 
clusions were predetermined by the voice 
of orthodoxy, and a science which is not 
free is never fully scientific. In the first 
place, the number of people who were 
interested in it declined. After the second 
century, Greek higher education began 
to decay, and, since historical criticism 
is always the concern of the few rather 
than the many, a steadily weakening mi- 
nority could not for long remain influen- 
tial.7? In the second place, Christians gen- 
erally considered criticism dangerous. In 
the third century and later it actually 


was dangerous to their faith because in 


the hands of the brilliant Neo-Platonist 
philosopher Porphyry, and his successor 
the emperor Julian, it could be turned 


78 His interest in textual criticism eclipses his his- 
torical work: see K. K. Hulley, Principles of Textual 
Criticism Known to St. Jerome (“Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology,’ Vol. LV (Cambridge, 1944]), 
pp. 87 ff. His method of interpretation developed 
from extreme allegorization to an emphasis on the 
letter, probably because of his contact with the 
texts, his controversies over Origen, and his rela- 
tions with Jewish teachers (J. Forget, “Jerome 
(Saint],” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, VIII 
11924], 962). But this literalism is not the same as 
historical interpretation. 

79 See A. D. Nock, Sallustius concerning the Gods 
and the Universe (Cambridge, 1926), pp. Xxiii-~xxxiv; 
S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire (2d ed.; London, 1906), pp. 415 ff. 
(on grammatical studies) and pp. 423 ff. (on the 
evils of rhetorical training). 
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against Christianity. It could not, there- 
fore, continue to be used within for prun- 
ing overabundant growths of speculation. 
The church suffered for centuries from 
the loss of her critical sense. 


VIII. PORPHYRY 


Porphyry, whom Augustine calls “‘doc- 
tissimus philosophorum quamvis Chris- 
tianorum acerrimus inimicus,’’*’ wrote 
fifteen books against the Christians*' in 
which he seems to have occupied himself 
chiefly with the inconsistencies of their 
sacred books. He denied the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch, pointing out 
that all Moses’ writings were destroyed 
with the temple; what is now ascribed 
to him was written 1,580 years after his 
death by Ezra and the group about him.* 
He criticized Genesis just as Apelles 
had criticized it, finding it inconsistent. 
“Why did God forbid the knowledge 
of good and evil? Why also good?’’’s 

Most important in his Old Testament 
criticism was his commentary on the 
Book of Daniel, to which he devoted two 
books of his work. He read Daniel in the 
Greek version of Theodotion, which was 
current in his day, and his mistakes in 
the interpretation of single words— 
which Jerome derisively points out—are 
due to the fact that he thought of this 
version as the original text.*4 While it is 
possible that he had read Africanus’ let- 


‘80 De civitate Dei xix. 22. On Porphyry see J. 
Bidez, Vie de Porphyre (Leipzig, 1913), esp. pp. 
65 ff.; S. Cheetham, in Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, IV, 440 ff. 

8: Fragments in A. von Harnack, Porphyrius 
“Gegen die Christen,” Abhandlungen der kiniglichen 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 
(phil.-hist. Kl.) (1916); see Stein, op. cit., pp. 24 ff. 

82 Frag. 68 (Harnack); Macarius Magnes A pocrit. 
iii. 3. 

83 Frag. 42; Severianus Gabal. De mundi creat. 
(PG, LVI, 487). 

84 Stein, op. cit., pp. 20 ff. 


ter to Origen, his criticisms may well be 
original, for Africanus had known that 
Susanna and Daniel were two works. 
Porphyry, on the other hand, was misled 
by Theodotion, in whose version Susanna 
is the first part of Daniel. He deduced 
from the Greek play on words that Dan- 
iel was written in Greek,*’ which is not 
the case.*° His most important discovery 
was the fact that the Book of Daniel re- 
flects the period of Antiochus Epiphanes 
rather than the sixth-century B.c.’7 He 
pointed out the fact that “to understand 
the last parts of Daniel the manifold his- 
tory of the Greeks is indispensable.”** 
The relevance of Porphyry’s observation 
is not, of course, limited to the interpre- 
tation of Daniel alone. Wherever scrip- 
ture is interpreted in the light of histori- 
cal knowledge, it becomes clearer and 
more meaningful. Unfortunately, his en- 
thusiasm for history led him to interpret 
the purely eschatological parts of the 
twelfth chapter as referring not only to 
Antiochus but also to a story of the Mac- 
cabees (I Macc. 2:29 ff.) in which it was 
told how, under Mattathias and Judas, 
many Jews fled to the desert and hid in 
caves and caverns in the rocks and, after 
the victory, came out again. Though 
Daniel speaks only of a resurrection, 
“these things were predicted metaphori- 
cally as if concerning the resurrection of 
the dead.”’*? For one who rejected the al- 
legorical interpretation of the Bible® 
this is a strange statement to make. 
Porphyry’s criticism of the New Testa- 
ment is of two kinds. In the first place, 


8s See the third argument of Africanus against 
Susanna (pp. 191, 2 above). 


86 Frag. 43B; Jerome Comm. in Dan., Prol. 
87 Frag. 43M; ibid. on vii. 8. 

88 Frag. 43W; ibid. on xii. 1 ff. 

89 Frag. 43W. 

9° Eusebius HE vi. 19. 4 ff. 
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he ridicules the character of the witnesses 
in order to discredit their accounts. His 
attack on Peter and Paul for their “pu- 
erile quarrel” was so vigorous that Je- 
rome came to believe that the Cephas of 
Gal. 2:11, whom Paul resisted “‘to his 
face,” was a different person from the 
apostle Peter. Moreover, in Porphyry’s 
opinion the apostles traveled all over the 
Mediterranean world simply to make 
money by their magical tricks.°? As for 
the evangelists, they were so inexperi- 
enced, not only in secular literature but 
in sacred as well, that they would as- 
cribe a testimony from one prophet to 
another, as in Mark 1:1-2 or Matt. 13: 
35.93 It is difficult to determine which 
critic is the more incompetent, Porphyry 
or Jerome. The one condemns the apos- 
tles and evangelists for being human be- 
ings; the other feebly strives to preserve 
Petrine supremacy. Neither made any 
effort to understand the first century as 
it really was. 

Porphyry’s second group of criticisms 
concerns the disagreements among the 
Gospels. Where earlier critics had dis- 
cussed details of the beginning of Christ’s 
ministry, Porphyry turned to the passion 
narrative and pointed out that the evan- 
gelists disagree on the details of the cruci- 
fixion.*4 Probably he also compared the 
descriptions of the death of Judas in 
Matthew and Acts.% Jesus’ own sayings 
he found full of contradictions.” 

These criticisms of Porphyry are some- 
times dignified by the adjective “‘his- 
torical.”*?7 But they share in the prime 


91 Frag. 21; Jerome Epist. 112. 11. 

92 Frag. 4; Anecdota Maredsolana, III, 2, p. 80. 

93 Frags. 9-10; Amecdota Maredsolana, III, 2, 
pp. 320 and 60. 

94 Frag. 15; Macarius Magnes A pocrit. ii. 12. 

95 Frag. 17, from a scholion on Acts 1:16. 


9° Frags. 48-62. 


defect of all Hellenistic criticism: They 
tend to remain purely literary. Porphyry 
did not trouble to discover that the books 
of Susanna and Daniel have different 
origins and histories. He made no effort 
to understand the historical situation 
from which the Gospels came. Though 
he was much closer to early Christianity 
in time and in place than biblical critics 
today, his Hellenism with its “‘flat” view 
of history prevented him from under- 
standing it.®* Only with the great devel- 
opment of archeology, philology, and 
liberalism in religion during the nine- 
teenth century could the Bible be his- 
torically understood. In many ways we 
today can know more about the ancient 
world than those who lived much closer 
to it. This is not to say that our knowl- 
edge is complete or final. But we are bet- 
ter equipped than previous generations 
to understand and appreciate the world 
out of which the Bible came—the world 
whose thought-forms it uses. Moreover, 
our interest in understanding the Bible 
historically is greater than theirs. 

It is sometimes thought that historical 
criticism was continued by the exegetical 
school of Antioch; but their interest was 
not primarily historical. Their fundamen- 
tal principle was the literal interpreta- 
tion of the words of scripture. Upon this 
literal interpretation was built the “typi- 
cal”’ meaning.’? Such literalism is differ- 
ent from historical criticism. And there 

97 So Stein, op. cit., p. 41, though he points out 
some of Porphyry’s errors. 

98 Cf. the more general and somewhat different 
remarks of C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classi- 
cal Culture (Oxford, 1944), p. 430. Moreover, as 
A. B. Hulen (Porphyry’s Work against the Christians: 
An Interpretation (Scottdale, Pa., 1933], p. 43) ob- 
serves, Porphyry’s “concern was not with the recon- 
struction of the true history as much as with the dis- 
comfiture of his opponents.” 

99H. Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius 
Africanus als Exegeten (Freiburg i.B., 1880), pp. 
26 ff. 
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is, indeed, a certain anticritical feeling 
in the school of Antioch. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, who knew no Hebrew and 
considered the language of little value in 
interpretation,’ calls the discussion of 
the meaning of the Hebrew of Amos 9:7 
mepitTh axpiBoroyia."™ Similarly the so- 
called “commentary on Mark’? of Vic- 
tor of Antioch uses the words déxpiBoroyia 
and daxpiBoroyeio#a with a slightly con- 
temptuous tone.'*3 Originally, in Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Greek orators, as well 


100 Tbid., pp. 87 ff. It is precisely this ignorance 
which vitiates his analysis of Job as a drama by a 
heathen poet, since he is relying on the Septuagint 
translation of Job 42:14: “Theodors Kritik des 
Buches Job, des Hohen Liedes und der Psalmeniiber- 
schriften stiitzte sich... .lediglich auf innere 
Griinde und ist von oberflachlichen Rdsonnement 
nicht frei zu sprechen” (zbid., p. 71). Sixty-five years 
after Kihn’s statement, it may be admitted that, in 
regard to the Song of Songs and the Psalms, Theo- 
dore was more nearly right than his adversaries; 
but he probably reached his conclusions by the aid 
of a jitera) exegetica) method and the instruction of 
Jewish teachers rather than by historica) criticism. 

101 F, W. Farrar, History of Interpretation (Lon- 
don, 1885), p. 215, n. 1; Migne, PG, LXVI, 300A. 

x02 R. Devreesse in L. Pirot, Suppl. Ito F. Vigou- 
roux, Dictionnaire de la bible (Paris, 1928), p. 1177: 
“Ce qu’on appelle le commentaire de Victor est un 
chaine sans lemmes.” 


:03 Cramer, Catenae Graecorum Patrum, I, 284:11, 


315°9- 


as in two papyri cited by Preisigke'’4 and 
in Clement of Alexandria,’’s the words 
have reference simply to accuracy or pre- 
cision. But in the Nicomachaean Ethics of 
Aristotle’® we find a deprecatory mean- 
ing which the Church Fathers took over 
for their anticritical vocabulary.’”? 

Historical criticism was infrequent in 
the early church. But the fact that it was 
employed at all suggests that it is not 
something alien to the Christian tradi- 
tion, even though those who practiced 
it were often members of minority groups. 
In the course of the restoration of classi- 
cal philology and historical criticism in 
universities in the last two centuries it 
has won a new and stronger position 
within Christianity itself. And if Chris- 
tianity is a historical religion, basing its 
claims on events and interpretations of 
events which have actually taken place 
within history, historical criticism must 
play its part. 


104F. Preisigke, Wdérterbuch der griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden, Vol. I (Berlin, 1925), 5.2. 


105 W. Stihlin, “Register” to his edition of Clem- 
ent (1936), 5.7. 

106 Aristotle Eth. Nic. 1122 b 8. 

7 As, €.g., in Epiphanius Haer. 51. 3. 4 (GCS, I, 


250:25 (Holl]), in his discussion of the New Testa- 
ment criticism of the Alogi. 
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A STUDY OF FREEDOM AND GRACE 
ROBERT E. CUSHMAN* 
I. CHRISTIANITY AND THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 


familiar to readers of moral theory 
than that Immanuel Kant con- 
sidered freedom of will to be the indis- 
pensable presupposition of morality. It 
is only less commonplace that Benedict 
Spinoza denied this order of dependency, 
although he did not dissociate his own 
peculiar conception of freedom from the 
idea of virtue. So far as I am aware, it 
appears all but completely unobserved 
that Jesus, in his understanding of faith 
(subjectively considered, the divayis in 
man which makes the ethic of the King- 
dom possible), is quite opposed to Kant 
and nearly at one with Spinoza in refer- 
ence to the springs of ethical action. 
The evidence in support of these judg- 
ments will be presented. It is hoped that 
by bringing the above issues into clear 
relief, by illustration from the thought of 
Spinoza and Kant, some illumination in- 
cidentally may be accorded the old 
antithesis in Christian ethics between 
freedom and grace. The same was for- 
mulated in paradoxical synthesis by 
Paul: “Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling; for it is God 
who worketh in you both to will and to 
work, for his good pleasure.” It may 


wel) be that the rigoristic interpretation 


Sint is there anything more 


* Professor Cushman took his doctorate at Yale, 
doing his dissertation in the field of Platonic re- 


search. He has held two pastorates. After serving as 
instructor in theology at the Yale Divinity School 


in 1942-43, he became professor of religion at the 
University of Oregon. He has recently been appoint- 
ed associate professor of theology at Duke Divinity 
School. 


* Phil, 2: 12-13. 
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of Jesus’ ethic,’ historically, is, in a meas- 
ure, due to Paul’s inability to let go one 
horn of his dilemma—the horn of free- 
dom integral to a good deal of late Jewish 
thought and the teaching of the rabbis.’ 
In this, Paul may have failed to accept 
the full implications of his experience of 
the “mind of Christ’ in the believer as 
the only sufficient ground for the possi- 
bility of an agapé which “‘seeketh not its 
own.”’ And the lingering ambivalence 
toward freedom perhaps accounts for 
Paul’s hortatory passages to the churches 
in which he reverts to a rabbinic appeal 
to the will. 

Likewise, viewed through the teaching 
of Kant, the ethic of love becomes an ap- 
peal to the will and the “natural” will 
at that, viz., belonging to man as “the 
character of his species.’’’ So construed, 
the maxims contained in the Sermon on 
the Mount are, as Kant well understood, 
‘“<mpossible possibilities” only. And in 
his contention that the form of morality 
must be duty, he necessarily declared 
that action springing even “‘from love to 
men and from sympathetic good will” is 
not of moral worth.° In this, Kant places 
himself“in opposition to both Jesus and 
Spinoza, for whom goodness is possible 

7See K. E. Kirk, The Vision of God (London, 
1937), pp. 55 fi. 

3T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus (Cam- 
bridge, 1943), pp. 154-60. 

4II Cor. 2:12-16. 


5 Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone, ed. 
Greene and Hudson (Chicago, 1934), P- 17- 


6 Critique of Practical Reason, ed. Abbott (New 
York, 1923), p- 175- 
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because it emanates, not from freedem 
of an autonomous will, but from beati- 
tude conceived as consciousness of a 
peculiar relation to the ultimate ground 
of being and accompanied by love of that 
object.’ 

My thesis is that, for both Spinoza and 
Jesus, the modes of conduct “prescribed” 
in the Sermon on the Mount are not only, 
as Kant saw, statistical impossibilities 
when conceived as appeals to the natural 
will; they are even psychological absurdi- 
ties apart from a revolution in the life- 
focus of personality. Jesus understood it 
this way; and no student of the New 
Testament, as I am aware, has grasped 
the matter more clearly than Manson, 
who says: ‘‘What Jesus offers in his ethi- 
cal teaching is not a set of rules of con- 
duct, but a number of illustrations of the 
way in which a transformed character 
will express itself in conduct.’’* If we ac- 
cept for the moment Kant’s understand- 
ing of the preconditions of the possibility 
of an ethic, the Christian ethic is not an 
ethic at all. It is simply the statement of 
the necessary consequence, on the hori- 
zontal dimension of human existence, of 
a prior relationship of man to God in the 
vertical dimension. As we shall see, since 
Kant completely eliminated the possi- 
bility of the vertical relationship by his 
negative epistemological conclusions re- 
garding God in the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, he was obliged to generate ethics 
from man in isolation from God, that is, 
from the autonomy of an absolute indi- 
vidual. 

I 


Freedom, in the form of a will whose 
action—to use Kant’s words—is “sub- 


7 Manifestly, the object is viewed, existentially 


speaking, quite differently by Spinoza and Jesus. 
For Spinoza it is nonteleological and immanent; 


for Jesus, teleological and transcendent. 
5 Op. cit., p. 301. 
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jectively contingent,”® is not held by 
Spinoza to be the condition of morality. 
In contrast, morality is unthinkable for 
Kant apart from an absolutely contingent 
will which may accede, on grounds in- 
scrutable to reason, either to the law of 
reason or ‘to the inclinations of sensibil- 
ity.” Freedom must be actual because 
obligation is the only possible form of 
ethics. Obligation is the only possible 
form of ethics because the proper end of 
the will can never be what is desired but 
only what ought to be desired.“ Again, 
what ought to be desired can alone be the 
proper principle of volition because only 
so can there be a universally valid object 
for the wills of all rational beings in place 
of a relativity of human preferences.” 

Since God was unknowable, there re- 
mained but two grounds to furnish the 
possible norms of conduct: the objects of 
sensibility and a universally legislating 
reason in man. To provide a universally 
valid morality, Kant chose the latter. 
Just as he had made synthetic judgments 
a priori, that is, science, possible by mak- 
ing the manifold of experience conform 
to the cognitive modes of the knowing 
subject, so, in the sphere of ethics, Kant 
abandoned empiricism and effected a 
revolution in the notion of the derivation 
of the principles of conduct. They are 
given by the pure practical reason quite 
as the forms of sensibility and the cate- 
gories are the contribution of the subject 
of experience in the first Critique. Kant 
believed that principles of conduct could 
not be derived from experience." In such 

9 Metaphysic of Morals, ed. Abbott (New York, 
1923), Pp. 209. 

10 Tbid., p. 30. 

11 Tbid., p. 2. 12 [bid., p. 30. 

13 [bid., p. 4. Says Kant: “The basis of obligation 


must not be sought in the nature of man, or in the 
circumstances in the world in which he is placed, 
but a priori simply in the conceptions of pure rea- 
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a case, morality would be wanting in 


universality and necessity.4 Relativity 


would prevail: 
The ends which a rational being proposes to 
himself at pleasure as effects of his actions 


(materia) ends) are all only relative, for it is 


only their relation to the particular desires of 
the subject that gives them their worth, which 


therefore cannot furnish principles universal 
and necessary for all rational beings and for 
every volition, that is to say, practical laws.’ 


Subjectivistic is Kant’s conception of 


value which may be defined as “any ob- 
ject of any interest.” No valuc, therefore, 
could provide a universal and necessarily 
valid end of conduct. Pure reason, uni- 
versal in all men, must give it. 

The consequence must be that Kant 
radically divorces Nature from morality, 
or inclination and happiness from duty. 
Happiness is simply the idea of all in- 
clinations (valuations) combined in a 
tota).** The very conception of morality 
decrees that happiness must “for the 
most part be postponed.’’*? Happiness is 
the consequence of morality when felic- 
ity, commensurate with worth, shall, 
through the agency of God, be accorded 
the good will—when God shall have at 
length joined together what Kant had 
separated. 

And now the necessity of freedom in 
such a scheme of things is manifest. 
Morality consists in respect for the law 
while involving “an inevitable constraint 
put upon all inclinations or a painful re- 


4 Tbid., p. 43. 
"5 Ibid., p. 45; see also ibid., pp. 45-46. Here a 


subjectivist theory of value, not unlike Spinoza’s, 
is distinctly set forth. All objects of desire are “‘sub- 


jective ends” as distinguished from “objective ends,” 
the latter being furnished by pure practical reason. 
The agnostic results of the first Critique with respect 


to the transcendental plus the elimination of “‘Pla- 
tonic” intellectual intuition from serious considera- 


tion destined Kant to a subjectivist theory of value. 
6 [bid., p. 15. 
17 Ibid., p. 12. 


sistance to the motives of sensibility.”** 
This divorcement of happiness and duty 
(which really is the ground for the re- 
quirement of the categorical as distin- 
guished from the hypothetical impera- 
tive)'® urges the need of anirrational, viz., 
absolutely free will. Kant argues that the 
will, in giving itself the law, is not “law- 
less” but is “objectively determined” by 
the law.?° Nevertheless, the will cannot 
be “necessarily in unison with the law,” 
for, then, it would be holy and deter- 
mined to goodness." The will, therefore, 
must adopt the law on grounds, subjec- 
tively considered, altogether contingent 
and, hence, irrational. By divorcing 
moral worth (goodness) from holiness, 
conceived as a character or disposition, 
Kant made the willing of maxims con- 
formable to the law quite as inexplicable 
as the adoption of maxims contrary to 
the law. The action of the will has no 
ground other than itself; and morality 
comes to be the absolutely free or unin- 
telligible affirmation of the law in oppo- 
sition to the inclinations of sensibility. 
Thus Kant declares:“‘When we say then, 
Man is by nature good, or, Man is by 
nature evil, this means only that there 
is in him an ultimate ground (inscrutable 
to us) of the adoption of good maxims or 
of evil maxims.’ Such is morality— 
“simply respect for the Law, is the spring 
which gives actions moral worth.’’?s 

We need not quarrel with Kant con- 
cerning his definition of moral worth; 


18 Critique of Practical Reason, pp. 171, 173- 
19 Metaphysic of Morals, p. 33. Hypothetical 


imperatives belong merely to an ethic in which the 
will is materially determined to ends which are 
relative to individual preferences or valuation. 

2° [bid., p. 65. 

21 Tbid., p. 31. 

2 Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone, 
Pp. 17. 

23 Metaphysic of Morals, p. 58. 
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but if morality requires freedom, we may, 
nonetheless, recall that Kant’s primary 
argument for the latter is its necessity 
for the former. The real question, there- 
fore, is why should we have morality 
(worth) when goodness can be achieved 
without it? If we find “morality” un- 
necessary, we may therewith find free- 
dom gratuitous. The Christian concep- 
tion of the agapé of God makes worth in 
man irrelevant. Worth in man, as would 
appear from Jesus’ utterances, is con- 
stituted by God’s attitude rather than 
by man’s achievement. Moreover, it is 
God’s attitude, when known, which 
makes social goodness possible. Kant re- 
verses it; man’s absolute achievement 
makes God’s attitude possible; and the 
achievement cannot be absolute apart 
from complete contingency of the will. 
For the decisive difference between Kant 
and the thought of Spinoza and Jesus, 
we shall not look to the fact that Kant 
makes much of freedom, as the condi- 
tion of morality, while the latter make 
little of it. Rather, we shall find the dif- 
ference in this: That, whereas for Kant, 
actions are morally worthless if they de- 
rive from holiness, for Spinoza and Jesus 
no non-egotistical actions are possible 
save as deriving from a kind of holiness 
(a certain relation to God), and the mat- 
ter of worth is irrelevant. 


II 


While evil, as well as virtue, was con- 
sidered by Kant the consequence of ab- 
solute freedom, Spinoza conceived social 
evils to be consequents of wrongly direct- 
ed love, namely, determination by the 
“passions.” Passions are “affects ’’of the 
body of which man himself is not the 
“adequate cause.”*4 Subject to passions, 

24 Ethics, Book III, Defs. 2, 3 (Spinoza Selections, 


ed. J. Wilde; trans. W. H. White [New York, 1930)). 


An affectus is a modification of the body so as either 


man suffe.. ather than acts, viz., is con- 
scious of jo , sorrow, or desire accom- 
panied by t. idea of an external cause 


perceived thr .gh tmaginatio or sensuous 
cognition.?*> Human bondage consists in 
this: That man conceives the objects of 
sensibility to be the factors upon which 
his conatus* or effort to persevere in be- 
ing is dependent—all the time ignorant 
that his salvation is conditioned upon a 
knowledge of the true object of his co- 
natus or essence (namely, God) who is 
knowable through ratio as opposed to 
imaginatio and in the knowledge of whom 
man becomes active and ceases to suffer. 

It is familiar enough that Spinoza de- 
nies any “absolute faculty of willing or 
not willing.”’?? Men are deceived in think- 
ing themselves free, and “the sole reason 
for thinking so is that they are conscious 
of their actions, and ignorant of the 
causes by which those actions are de- 
termined.’* It hardly needs mention 
that Spinoza’s determinism derives from 
his metaphysica) monism and his espous- 
al of “immanent” as opposed to “tran- 
sient’? causation. Respecting man, the 
heart of the matter is this: That his es- 
sence is given in his conatus or effort to 
persevere in being; and, with that conatus, 
is also given the ends of his striving.” 
The conatus defines the good for man.3° 


to increase or to decrease its power of acting, viz., 
its reality or perfection. Further, affects are of two 
kinds: products of the mind’s passivity or activity. 

25 Of the primary affects see Ethics, Books III 
and II, Schol. 

26 [bid., Book III, Defs. 8, o. 

27 Ibid., Book II, Def. 49. 

28 Tbid., Def. 35. Cf. ibid., Book I, Appen. 

29 [bid., Book IIT, Def. 8. 


3° Tbid., Def. 9, Schol. ‘““We neither strive for, 
wish, seek nor desire anything because we think it 
to be good, but on the contrary, we adjudge a thing 
to be good, because we strive for, wish, seek or desire 
cts? 
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Man is ignorant of the tri’: ‘end of his 
being and is bound, the “jre, to the 
pursuit of material values “_ 

Man is a focus point reiiecting reality. 
Ontally speaking, he is determined as 
mind and body in the nexus of immanent 
causality. But man reflects the universe 
according to two principal modes corre- 
sponding to two cognitive functions. Ac- 
cording to the imaginatio, he reflects the 
world of discrete objects transiently 
causal, while, according to ratio, discrete- 
ness resolves into unity and transient in- 
to immanent causality. Corresponding 
to these cognitive modes are given the 
possibility of two modes of human de- 
termination: either (1) to be determined 
by material objects accompanied by 
passio or suffering or (2) determination 
by God. But the latter determination is 
not passive, as is the former. It is active, 
for man participates joyously from both 
love and desire in God’s determination of 
him. This is so because a man cannot but 
perceive with joy the unity of his “su- 
perior part” (ratio) with God or the 
whole of Nature.** The love of God is 
man’s true happiness or beatitudo, which 
is, at the same time, the source of his 
freedom from bondage to the passions. 
The love of God is an “affect” of which 
a man is himself the adequate cause. As 
an “affect,” it is able to overéome the 
affects of the body (passions) of which 
man is not the adequate cause. Passions 
arise in men whose knowledge is confined 
to space-time existence and who, there- 
fore, are obsessed with the impossible 
task of persevering in being as mere cen- 
ters of physical energy but whose power 
is “infinitely surpassed by the power of 
external causes.’’3? Only the love of God 

3° Cf. On the Improvement of the Understanding 
(New York, n.d.), p. 5; cf. Ethics, Book TV, Appen. 


32. 
3 Ibid., Deis. 3, 4. 


can overcome the anxiety of self-defen- 
siveness wherein are rooted the antisocial 


passions. 

The intellectual love of God consti- 
tutes blessedness and is at once freedom 
itself and the possibility of freedom for 
goodness. It is freedom itself, in Spinoza’s 
peculiar sense, because, in the knowledge 
of God accompanied by the love of him, 
man has realized his true essence or éelos. 
He is almost wholly active in the actuali- 
zation of his being which 7s his perfection. 
Beatitude is freedom for goodness be- 
cause it is “quietness of mind” permit- 
ting a diminishing insistence upon ma- 
terial values which, in turn, affords an 
amelioration of the struggle for existence 
by effecting a disintegration of anxiety. 
Beatitude is freedom for “morality” pre- 
cisely because being is no longer, as it is 
with imaginatio, confined within the lim- 
its of space-time existence. 

Spinoza observed two possible strate- 
gies for the achievement of human well- 
being: (1) a frontal attack for the secure- 
ment of material goods and socially ac- 
cepted values or (2) a reorientation of 
personality by a shift in the value focus. 
Only the knowledge and love of God 
could dispel the obsessive self-concern of 
the isolated individual and, thereby, 
achieve a reduction of social tensions at- 
tendant upon the exclusive pursuit of 
mundane goods.®3 

Man’s reliance upon émaginatio (and 
Kant is not an exception) accounts 
for man’s ignorance of “general provi- 
dence.”*4 The same ignorance deludes 
man in the supposition that his per- 
severance in being depends alone upon 
the provision of goods or the avoidance 


33 See opening pages On the Improvement of the 
Understanding. The modern world has wagered 
everything on the validity of the first method. 

34 Short Treatise, etc., trans. A. Wolf (London, 


1gto), chap. v. 
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of evils known to him through sensible 
experience (imaginatio). General provi- 
dence, the conception of all things as pro- 
duced and sustained by Nature, is spe- 
cifically contrasted with “‘special provi- 
dence” as “the striving of each thing 
separately to preserve its existence, . . 
considered not as a part of Nature, but 
as a whole (by itself),’’** Thus, for Spi- 
noza, salvation depends upon true knowl- 
edge. It is knowledge of God accom- 
panied by a love of him which reveals a 
universal order sustaining the individual 
and freeing him from the agony of auton- 
omy with its inevitable counterpart of 
defensiveness. In a state of defensiveness 
freedom for goodness is unthinkable. 
Therefore, Spinoza declared in the clos- 
ing passage of the Ethics: 

Blessedness consists in love towards God. 
... . Again, the more the mind delights in this 


divine love or blessedness, .. . . the greater is 
the power it has over the affects, and the less 


it suffers from affects which are evil. Therefore, 
it is because the mind delights in this divine 


love or blessedness that it possesses power of 


restraining the lusts;....no one, therefore, 


delights in blessedness because he has restrained 
his affects, but on the contrary, the power of 


restraining his lusts springs from blessedness 
itself .3® 


Whereas Kant taught that moral 
worth was the precondition of happiness 
and freedom the presupposition of the 
possibility of moral worth, Spinoza’s 
God or Nature has already accorded 
man whatever “worth” he needs in con- 
stituting him a being whose true end 
(given in his essence) is the knowledge 
and love of God.3? Morality is not, with 
Spinoza, the precondition of happiness; 


35 Tid. 

3° Book V, Def. 42. For passages of similar im- 
port see Short Treatise, etc., chap. xxvi, and Ethics, 
Book IV, Def. 37. 


37 Cf. Ethics, Book IV, Appen. 4; also zbid., ITI, 
Def. 2; Book IV, Def. 61; Book V, Def. 36, Corol. 
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rather, happiness is the precondition of 
goodness. Moral action is not the achieve- 
ment of an imperfect and contingent will 
but the ripe fruit of true “‘peace of soul.” 
Freedom, therefore, as absolute contin- 
gency of will, is gratuitous because social 
goodness is possible without it. Moral 
worth was the lever with which Kant 
pried God into existence as the guarantor 
of felicity commensurate with man’s 
goodness. Spinoza required no such lever 
because God was not unknowable. For 
Spinoza it was God who justifies man. 
For Kant, it was man—splendid in his 
isolation and moral worth—who justifies 
God, that is, God’s existence. 


Ill 


Jesus is at one with Spinoza that good- 
ness is not the product of a radically con- 
tingent will conforming to a law, even a 
divine imperative, but the action of a self, 
functioning in social situations, as liber- 
ated from the bondage of obsessive self- 
consciousness accomplished by a prior re- 
lation to ultimate reality. While Spinoza 
and Jesus understood the nature of this 
reality in ways diametrically opposed— 
only witness Spinoza’s complete rejec- 
tion of teleology—and, while, for Spinoza 
the cognitive pathway to reality was a 
purely rational intuition of the involve- 
ment of fanitude (natura naturata) in the 
One, they are yet agreed that the possibil- 
ity of social goodness derives from an ap- 
prehension of the dependence of all crea- 
turehood upon God together with the 
dependability of God. Man’s good be- 
comes contingent upon the eager, not 
voluntary, acceptance of God’s determi- 
nation, viz., man’s given role, through 
the constraint of love. 

Apparently, the ethic of Jesus falls 
within this context; and one will look 
vainly, I believe, in the Gospels for any- 
thing resembling the Kantian absolutely 
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contingent will. Rather does the pattern, 
with respect to Kingdom membership, 
seem to be: “With men it is impossible, 
but not with God: for all things are pos- 
sible with God.’’3® Yet the commonest 
manner of reading the Sermon on the 
Mount is that of supposing the apparent 
injunctions constitute options for free 
volition and, therefore, considering their 
source, are unconditional obligations up- 
on everyone. The clear indication of their 
extreme rigor, on such a supposition, is 
exhibited in numerous attempts of late 
to make them palatable by explanation 
in terms of Jesus’ eschatological world- 
view. Thus we have variations on 
Schweitzer’s “interim ethic” or Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s “impossible possibility” of the 
ethic of love—impossible because the 
“ethical demands” of Jesus presuppose, 
contrary to fact, “‘a transcendent and 
divine unity of essential reality.”*? What 
is this but a tacit adoption of Kant’s 
separation of Nature and morality, duty 
and happiness, goodnesss and holiness, 
and an understanding of Jesus’ ethic by 
way of the presuppositions of Kant, for 
whom goodness must always proceed 
from an irrational freedom rather than 
from blessedness deriving from knowl- 
edge and love of God? 

All this might be necessary if God were 
unknowable to Jesus as he was.to Kant, 
but Jesus assumed the opposite and 
knew nothing of the absolute individual 
inherited by Kant from Descartes and 
the Renaissance. For Jesus there is no 
unconditional ought confronting a free 
will. Ethics is not a discipline of the will 
but is rather doing what God is doing out 
of a confident heart. The so-called “‘ethi- 
cal” demands of Jesus are merely de- 
scriptions of conduct characterizing those 


38 Mark 10:27. 


39 An Interpretation of Christian Ethics (New 
York, 1935), p- 56. 


who are within the Kingdom in contrast 
to those who are without—those who 
have zloris in contrast to those who have 
it not.*° The “demands” of Jesus describe 
the ethics of the Kingdom and depend 
upon a prior status—the status of pres- 
ent community with God defined by the 
word “faith.” The ethical demands of 
Jesus are not conditions but consequents 
of membership in the Kingdom. They 
are the good treasure which the man of 
faith produces out of his heart.4* Faith 
is simply apprehension of the agapé of 
God toward creatures, with joy or love,as > 
Spinoza would say, accompanied by the 
idea of the object. Joined with this and 
in proportion to it, is the present possi- 
bility of love of neighbor. Professor Man- 
son says it well: “In the light of God’s 
love to himself a man sees other men, as 
it were, through God’s eyes: and to see 
them in this way is to love them.” 

The man of faith is one in whose life 
the disintegrative anxiety for self has 
been broken down by the certainty of 
God. In the present community with 
God, man’s isolation is dissolved, and his 
autonomy, seen now to be sterile and 
fruitless, is cast aside, while, in its place, 
comes an eager acceptance of divine de- 
termination as the constraint of love. 
Faith is a quietness of mind, banishing 
defensiveness, which makes goodness pos- 
sible. The source of Jesus’ own ease in 
goodness derives from the certainty, in- 
augurating his career, “Thou art my 
Son.’’48 

The life of Jesus, as Manson declares, 

4° T am indebted to Amos N. Wilder for his com- 
ment on my remarks: “Thus the rigor is for the 
nonbeliever.” This exactly states the case as I see 
it. For the nonbeliever the words of Jesus must re- 
main commands from without upon a will which is 


in no sense assimilated to the Will which the com- 
mands describe. 


¥ «Luke 6:45 = Matt. 12:35. 


42 Op. cit., p. 305. 43 [bid., p. 103. 
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issues out of a single fact, namely, “the 
Father was the supreme reality of His 
own life.” It is the vertical reference of 
experience which empowers the horizon- 
tal reference by making freedom from 
self-concern unnecessary and thereby 
making freedom for goodness possible. 
Such at least was the view of Spinoza 
and Jesus. Indeed, Spinoza himself, 
straining perhaps a little at the point, 
observed the affinity. ‘“Being led by the 
Spirit of Christ,” is, he affirmed, to be 
led “‘by the idea of God, which alone can 


make a man free, and cause him to de- 
sire for other men the good he desires for 
himself.”44 Somewhere herein is con- 
tained the secret of the possibility of the 
Golden Rule, and no one perhaps has 
stated the matter so clearly as Spinoza. 
Both Jesus and Spinoza agree that man 
can have either of two masters: either 
he may be determined by God through 
love of him or he may be determined by 
self-love. The self’s affirmation of itself 
is bondage, while the self’s affirmation of 
God, through love, is freedom. 


II. KANTIANISM AND THE CONCEPTION OF NATURE AND GRACE 


There is penetration into truth in San- 
tayana’s remark upon Kant: “In the 
categorical imperative we see something 
native and inward to the private soul, in 
some of its moods, quietly claiming to 
rule the invisible world, to set God on his 
throne and open eternity to the human 
spirit.”45 Magnificent indeed is man’s 
role in Kantianism—giving the law of 
duty to himself a priori out of his reason 
and, with absolute autonomy assenting 
or dissenting to his own mandates. Nor 
is man’s power limited to self-legislation. 
There is a secondary implication of that 
original majesty, namely this, that God’s 
existence is a necessary postulate of the 
possibility of man’s morality. 

-In Part I of this study the effort was 
made to distinguish between Kantian 
freedom, conceived as autonomy, and a 
conditional freedom derived, paradoxi- 
cally, from a consciousness of finitude or 
creaturehood coupled with a well-placed 
dependency. Historically speaking, Kant 
has so firmly set the limits within which 
the discussion of freedom versus deter- 


44 Ethics, Book IV, Def. 68. 


4s George Santayana, Egotism in German Phi- 
losophy (London, 1916), p. 62. 


minism has proceeded that the freedom 
at isste has largely been the impossible 
freedom of autonomy. Kant accorded 
autonomy to man at the expense of 
cleaving the world into phenomena and 
noumena. Against such freedom, deter- 
minism must, I think, be awarded the 
crown unless we wish to abide with 
Kant in a permanently sundered reality. 
This expedient might indeed ®e neces- 
sary, in the effort to safeguard the serious- 
ness of moral experience, were not a 
mediating position available—a position 
which regards goodness not as the 
product of Herculean will but of Nature 
brought to ripeness by grace. It is my 
thesis that the thought of Spinoza and 
the teaching of Jesus give us the lead 
here: there is freedom, not in the sense of 
autonomy, but in the mode of confident 
action deriving from beatitude where 
grace has been added to nature. Subjec- 
tively considered, this sort may be called 
psychological freedom. It is the libera- 
tion of human powers for good through a 
prior knowledge and love of a Not-Self. 
Thus, the problem of ethics is seen to be 
thrown back upon the antecedent prob- 
lem of knowledge—in New Testament 
language, upon the problem of Faith. 
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Currently, there is a body of formid- 
able opinion likely to be leveled against a 
view which conceives the spring of moral 
action to be “nature” rather than free 
volition. To ethicists in the Kantian 
mold, such a position will be suspect in 
extreme because it presupposes what has 
been called “the coalescence of the Is and 
the Ought” in human nature. It will be 
regarded as presupposing Holiness in man 
than which, allegedly, no greater anoma- 
ly can be imagined. Kant specifically 
taught that, if ethical action proceeds 
from holiness, then the very conception 
of morality is undermined. To have 
morality at all, the will must be consid- 
ered precisely as mot necessarily in ac- 
cord with the law of reason or with the 
inclinations; that is to say, the will must 
be autonomous.’ In turn, autonomy 
means that the Is, in man, must always 
be separated from the Ought. If it were 
not so, then man would necessarily con- 
form to the law and so would not be free. 
Therefore, the declaration of the impos- 
sibility of holiness is a necessary presup- 
position in the effort to safeguard ab- 
solute freedom of will. Thus Kant says: 
“Now the perfect accordance of the will 
with the moral law is holiness, a perfec- 
tion of which no rational being of the 
sensible world is capable at any moment 
of his existing.””** 

In Part I our procedure was to sacri- 
fice both “morality” and autonomy and 
rest goodness upon nature. In the present 
section it will be to contend that the 
“holiness,” presumed in the Christian 
ethic, is quite other than that under- 
stood by Kant. It consists in a state of 
being and knowledge. Such was the view 
of Spinoza; and Jesus was, I venture to 


46 Metaphysic of Morals, ed. Abbott (New York, 
1923), Pp. 29. 

47 Tbid., pp. 30-31. 

48 Critique of Practical Reason, ed. Abbott (New 
York, 1923), p. 218. 


think, in essential agreement with him 
on this point. For both, the good deed 
emanated with necessity, that is, with 
eager assent, from nature.‘ It issued not 
from man’s given nature, according to 
creation, but from a re-created nature. 
According to his given nature, man tends 
to be alienated from God in virtue of his 
metaphysical status as an individual - 
conscious of his individuality. As a self- 
conscious reality center, man tends to 
find the rest of existence, on the one 
hand, ontologically suspect (phenomenal) 
and, on the other, potentially or actually 
hostile to his perseverance in being. 
Nevertheless, there remained for both 
Spinoza and Jesus the possibility of a 
new nature to be effected by community 
with reality. 

Respecting the thought of Kant, the 
reasons shall be presented to indicate 
why no such possibility obtains, and 
why, since the possibility is excluded, the 
Ought must always remain an other over 
against the human will.*° Right here, as I 
believe, is to be found a focal issue in the 
strife between conceptions of man. The 
grounds of the Kantian view will be 
assessed, not forgetting that Kant’s doc- 
trine of the transcendental self has been 
a bulwark against views of man inspired 
by reductionistic naturalism. Yet it may 
be that Kant’s grand but precarious 
device of bifurcating reality to make 
room for freedom and morality will turn 

49 The conception of man defended here is in a 
sense voluntaristic though not anti-intellectualistic. 
I presuppose not necessarily the ‘primacy of will 
over reason but simply the efficacy of man’s affec- 
tive nature whereby he is necessarily but ‘‘willingly” 
constrained by his dominant loves. The motto of 
the view is Augustine’s rule: ‘Nec faciunt bonos vel 
malos mores, nisi boni vel mali amores.” Action so 
inspired is, to be sure, in the Kantian sense, not 
voluntary but necessitated. But it is voluntary in 
the psychological sense, namely, that it is an ex- 
pression of the actual value-directed nature of the 


man. As Augustine saw, what a man loves deter- 
mines the mode of his conduct. 


5° Cf. Metaphysic of Morals, pp. 23-33. 
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out to be gratuitous if the Christian con- 
ception of grace is weighted up to its full 
value. One thing is certain: Kant’s views 
ought not to be confounded with the 
classical Christian teaching whereby, 
to man’s original nature, is addable the 
knowledge and love of God. Luther had 
access to this knowledge in what he 
called Glaube. If Harnack’s appraisal is 
valid, Luther was perhaps, of all Chris- 
tian theologians, the most unambiguous 
in his apprehension that the life of virtue 
is causally inseparable from the life of 
faith: “in as much as the faith that has 
become certain of its God, can alone 
bring forth good works.” Faith in Lu- 
ther’s view, says Harnack, is already 
regeneratio—‘that unresting joyful ac- 
tivity wherein one serves God as a happy 
child.” For such, quoting Luther, ‘‘good 
works perform themselves uncommand- 
ed.”’# 


I 


Recently currency has been given to 
the charge of “‘perfectionism”’ as applied 
to the ethic of Jesus. The ethic of love is 
regarded as impossible, if relevant, be- 
cause it presupposes ‘“‘a transcendent 
and divine unity of essential reality.” 
That is, it assumes that a unity of es- 
sence and existence or the real and the 
ideal (the Isand the Ought) obtains in the 
historical world as in the transcendental, 
whereas, in fact, the historical world pre- 
sents only a cleavage between them.*4 
How it is possible to suppose that such a 
charge can find foothold in the thought 
of Jesus is hard to understand and ought 


st Arnold Harnack, Dogmengeschichte (Freiburg, 
1897), III, 759. 

s? Tbid. 

53 Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Chris- 
tian Ethics (New York: Harper & Bros., 1935), p. 56. 
Cf. ibid., pp. 39, 48, 55-57, 121, 209, 213. (Quota- 
tions by permission of publishers.) 


54 Ibid., p. 209. 


to be dispersed by the simple words: 
“Thy Kingdom come....” as & 
ovpave kai éri ys. But the orientation of 
Niebuhr’s thought seems to be the 
Kantian divorcement of the Ought and 
the Is, which cleavage is, at least partial- 
ly, represented in man by the antagonism 
of impulse and reason. Therefore, morali- 
ty must take, as with Kant, the form of 
obligation, while goodness must be the 
achievement of volition conceived as 
free. 

Three consequences of the view, in the 
present connection, need to be remarked: 
(1) The perfection of an absolutely con- 
tingent will is an absurdity because con- 
tradictory to its freedom, as Kant saw. 
(2) The ground of obligation must always 
be a law with which my will is not in con- 
formity. If it were not so, my will would 
be holy and I should not be obliged. (3) 
Goodness in man cannot be conceived 
as emanating from nature because nature 
in man presupposes the cleavage be- 
tween the Ought and the Is (the good 
and the desired). To assume otherwise 
would be to suppose mistakenly that the 
“transcendent unity of essence and ex- 
istence” holds of the historical world. 

The charge of perfectionism is based, 
therefore, upon the implicit assumption 
of the validity of the Kantian separation 
of nature and morality or the Is and the 
Ought. Accepting this cleavage as in- 
eradicably in man’s being, an ethic of 
love is not only impossible; it is, as Kant 
held, no ethic at all. Presuming the 
cleavage, morality presupposes the neces- 
sary disjunction between duty and desire. 
It is very beautiful, said Kant, to seek 
men’s good from love of them, “‘but this 
is not the true moral maxim of our con- 
duct which is suitable to our position 
amongst rational beings as men, when we 
pretend with fanciful pride to set our- 
selves above the thought of duty, like 
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volunteers, and, as if we were independ- 
ent on the command.’’> Moreover, says 
Kant, love to men is possible, no doubt, 
“but cannot be commanded.’ And 
Niebuhr concurs: “To command love is a 
paradox, love cannot be commanded or 
demanded.”’s? The tacit assumption is the 
same as Kant’s. The love ethic of Jesus is 
taken to be commandment and, as such, 
can only be conceived as possible when 
“God transmutes the present chaos of 
the world into its final unity.’’s* In the 
meantime, the true form of ethics is a 
free will conforming to the law in op- 
position to nature—precisely not ema- 
nating from inclination or love which is 
nature. The ethic of love, therefore, is 
“perfectionistic” because it assumes 
what is not so, namely, the coalescence 
of the Ought and the Is. For the same 
reason it is impossible, for it assumes that 
what I desire to do and what I ought to 
do are the same. Kant has forbidden 
such an assumption. 

Regarded from Kant’s standpoint, the 
charge of perfectionism stings (1) be- 
cause of the absurdity of a perfect will, 


58 Critique of Practical Reason, p. 175. 

56 Ibid., p. 176; see Metaphysic of Morals, pp. 
15-16. 

57 Op. cit., p. 209; cf. ibid., p. 215. 


88 Tbid., p. 56. Cf. Ernst Troeltsch (The Social 
Teachings of the Christian Churches [New York, 
1931], Vol. I), who also views the ethics of Jesus from 
within the Kantian mold as radical demands made 
upon the will: ‘The will is given to God in absolute 
obedience, in order that it may attain the real and 
true life....” (p. 52). This exactly reverses the 
true sequence. Then there is the reference to es- 
chatology for explanation: “This message of the 
Kingdom was primarily the vision of an ideal ethical 
and religious situation, of the world entirely con- 
trolled by God... .” (p. 40). Again, “‘Faced by the 
extreme tension of these demands, we must also 
remember that they were formulated in the ex- 


pectation of the final judgment of the immanent , 


end of the world” (p. 55). Here are the same Kantian 
assumptions which ignore the possibility that the 
Is and the Ought might coalesce in some natures 
whence goodness might come. 


which, by definition, being free, must be 
imperfect, viz., not necessarily in accord 
with the law, and (2) because of the 
moral worthlessness of action deriving 
from love or inclination. Abandon the 
presuppositions of Kant and the sting is 
gone; but Niebuhr actually makes them 
the basis of his ethical criticism. Assum- 
ing that freedom must be the ground of 
ethics, he supposes in Kantian fashion 
that love of God is “uncoerced giving of 
the self.”5° The truth seems to be that 
love is always coerced as the necessary 
commitment of the self to the esteemed 
object. It is will which follows love, not 
love which is constrained by the will. 
True it is that love cannot be coerced. 
It does not have to be. It is impelled by 
necessity out of its own eagerness. But, 
for Kant, God could not be known. How 
then could he be loved?® 


The heart of the matter is this: for 
Kant, as for Niebuhr, the natural man, 
alienated from God both in knowledge 
and in will, is the only man possible. It 
must remain so until God effects a union 
of the real and the ideal. Directly con- 
sequential to the dualism of the Is and 
the Ought is Niebuhr’s view of grace as 
merely “justifying,” as ‘pardon rather 
than power.” Grace may not be re- 
garded as conferring “‘an actual power of 
righteousness.’ Goodness would then 
derive from nature in some sense, and 
Kant does not allow it. Yet there are 
numerous glimpses of an opposing truth, 
as when it is said: ‘““‘What men are able 
to will depends not upon the strength of 
their willing, but upon the strength 
which enters their will and over which 


59 Op. cit., p. 209. 

6° Critique of Practical Reason, p. 176. 

6: Christianity and Power Politics (New York, 
1940), pp. 3 and 18. 

62 Tbid. 
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their will has little control.” It is just 
possible that a Christian doctrine of 
grace should mean something like this 
and that, in the man of faith, what Nie- 
buhr holds ought to be true ,is true, 
namely, that “in perfect love all law is 
transcended and what is and what ought 
to be are one.’”*4 The thesis of this paper 
is that Jesus supposed it to be so—that, 
in this sense, all things, even goodness, 
are possible to faith. The problem of 
morality, the willing of the law as some- 
thing other than my will, ceases for the 
man of faith who is an existence-point in 
whom the Ought is joined to the Is. This 
is the human love-response to the love 
of God—the community of God and 
man—even, perhaps, an incarnation! 


II 


We have now to examine the presup- 
positions of the Kantian separation of the 
Is and the Ought whereby goodness must 
always derive from imperfection and 
freedom but never from nature. In 
Kant’s thinking, moral man comes to be 
the bridge between phenomena and 
noumena—nature and God. There is no 
way from man to God by way of theoreti- 
cal knowledge. The causa noumenon is 
not open to any intuition because intui- 
tion has but one form—the sensuous.* 
Now happiness (the second element of 
the summum bonum), which by nature 
all men seek, cannot forever be post- 
poned in man’s performance of his duty; 
therefore, a cause adequate to effect the 
conjunction of morality and nature (i.e., 
happiness) must be postulated ‘“‘as the 
necessary condition of the possibility of 
the summum bonum,” that is, the ex- 
istence of God. Man’s moral achieve- 

63 An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 217. 

64 Tbid., p. 209. 

6s Critique of Practical Reason, p. 146. 

66 Jbid., p. 221. 


ment, therefore, makes possible the 
postulate of the existence of God. There 
is, then, a way from man to God through 
man’s morality. 

But, unless the achievement possessed 
“worth,”’ man could not deserve happi- 
ness, and hence the postulate of God’s 
existence would, “logically,” not be 
forced. Kant necessarily requires the 
conception of worth in man in order to 
make God’s existence a moral and, thus, 
in a sense, a rational necessity; therefore, 
man’s achievement must be his own. To 
this end, it must originate from absolute 
freedom. Goodness, therefore, cannot 
derive from performance of acts accord- 
ing with inclination or nature but, pre- 
cisely, from duty involving opposition to 
nature. ‘“‘A good will is good... . simply 
by virtue of the volition.’ For this 
chain of reasons, therefore, freedom also 
must be real to legitimize man’s obliga- 
tion and eventual worth whereby, in 
turn, God’s existence is justified. 

Science also, as well as morality, must 
be possible. But science requires uniformi- 
ty in nature and a reign of law. Kant’s 
magnificent mind had the problem solved. 
He separated nature or phenomena from 
the thing-in-itself, and, carrying out his 
“Copernican revolution,’ he made the 
manifold of sensation conform to the 
forms of perception and the categories of 
the understanding.“ Thus, nature or 
phenomena must be known under the 
category of causality; and, therewith, 
science or causal explanation was guaran- 
teed. What, then, of the freedom of the 
will? Kant’s answer was immediate. He 
had distinguished between phenomena 
and noumena. The same distinction ap- 
plies to the will. As a phenomenon, says 
Kant, the will may be conceived as sub- 


67 Metaphysic of Morals, p. to. 


68 Critique of Pure Reason, trans. N. K. Smith 
(London, 1929), p. 22. 
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ject to causal determination and “‘neces- 
sarily subject to the law of nature, and 
so far not free, while yet as belonging to a 
thing in itself, it is not subject to that 
law, and is therefore free.” Thus, by 
splitting apart nature and noumena, 
Kant made both science and freedom 
possible. And, having made freedom 
possible, morality was possible. And 
morality being possible, God was possible 
too. 

With the same stroke by which Kant 
sundered phenomena and noumena he 
also parted nature and morality. Man’s 
empirical nature is desire or inclination. 
Inclinations age purely subjective, rela- 
tive, and expressions of self-love.7° They 
belong to the Is, not to the Ought. Kant’s 
agnosticism respecting God permits him 
no provision for an amelioration of self- 
love through love of God; therefore, 
ethics can never be based upon inclina- 
tion or self-love, which is nature (what is) 
but must be based upon an ought-to-be 
which is not. 

Now that morality and nature must 
necessarily be divorced, there is yet 
room for an ethic based upon freedom as 
voluntary conformity to the law in op- 
position to nature. It follows that good- 
ness cannot derive from holiness, be- 
cause self-love is the inevitable condition 
of man; but also it follows that that good- 
ness is necessarily incompatible with 
holiness. Holiness is defined as the “per- 
fect accordance of the will with the moral 
law.” Freedom of itself negates such a 
possibility, for freedom is ‘‘subjective 
contingency” of the will. Moreover, if 
goodness did spring from holiness, there 
would be no worth in man requiring the 
existence of God as a morally rational 
necessity. The postulate of God’s ex- 


69 Tbid., p. 28. 
7° Critique of Practical Reason, ed. Abbott, 
pp. 167 f. 


istence is at stake. If man could not de- 
serve something in virtue of his moral 
worth, God’s existence could not, in 
Kant’s thought, be justified. From the 
Kantian viewpoint, then, it is not strange 
that the love-ethic of Jesus should be 
declared “‘perfectionistic”’ and ‘“‘impos- 
sible.” Love flows from inclination or 
nature and presupposes, falsely, the 
coalescence of the Ought and the Is. In 
all of this, Niebuhr is in danger of join- 
ing Kant in making man and his values 
the measure of God and the possibility of 
God’s existence—a procedure to which 
he has expressed himself as opposed. 
But this is the inevitable consequent so 
long as moral worth is not seen to be 
irrelevant in the Christian world-view. 


III 


The coalescence of the Is and the 
Ought is what Spinoza does assume, not 
in all men, but in him who possesses an 
amor intellectualis Dei. For such, there is 
a comprehension of “the union existing 
between the mind and total Nature.” 
To view things sub specie aeternitatis is 
a purely rational function in man, but 
one in which, active rather than passive, 
he fulfils his true essence or conatus. The 
true end of man’s conatus, that is, of his 
effort to persevere in being, is knowledge 
accompanied by the love of God. Here 
man’s existence will have become iden- 
tical with his essence. 

Central in Spinoza’s thought is the 
proposition that perfection and reality 
are one and the same.” With this defi- 
nition he hopes to eliminate the concep- 
tions of final cause and teleology from 
the world, for all created being derives 
from God with the necessity of a mathe- 

7° Cf. On the Improvement of the Understanding 
(Spinoza: Selections, ed. J. Wilde; trans. W. H. 
White [New York, 1930]), p. 5. 

72 Ethics, Book II, Def. 6, Realitas et perfectio. 
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matical deduction.’? Everything is de- 
duced according to the necessity of God’s 
nature from which nature God himself 
cannot vary.”4 Therefore, what is, is as it 
ought to be, for it is as it must be. There 
is no appeal beyond what is to a hypo- 
thetical Ought. The world is rational. 
Imperfection is absent from it; how, then, 
is ethics a serious problem? 

Whether Spinoza admitted it or not, 
there was a little item of irrationality 
and nonbeing left in his world. Man suf- 
fered and was in bondage to the passions. 
On Spinoza’s admission, all this ought 
not to be. There is, plainly, a difference 
between life according to smaginatio 
(sensation), in which man is in bondage 
to the “affects,” and life according to 
ratio, in which man is “active’”’ and in 
which his blessedness consists. The latter 
condition ought to obtain rather than 
the former. At one point in reality, then, 
Spinoza runs upon the nonidentity of 
realitas and perfectio, namely, in man. 
Here he finds a contradiction between 
the Is and the Ought, and this is sufficient 
for the possibility of ethics. 

Spinoza recognized his problem. To 
those who might ask, ‘““‘Why God has not 
created all men in such a manner that 
they might be controlled by the dictates 
of reason alone,” Spinoza replies: be- 
cause in God “material was not wanting 
for the creation of everything, from the 
highest down to the very lowest grade of 
perfection.”’5 The answer is_ hardly 
worthy of Spinoza. The doubt is not 
that there is a hierarchy of beings and 
perfections but why there should be an 
existent being in whom his existence is 
not identical with his perfection, or, how 
any reality can be imperfect, viz., non- 


73 Ibid., Book I, Def. 16; cf. Preface to Book IV. 
74 Ibid., Def. 17, Schol. 
78 Ibid., Appen., p. 143. 


identical with its essence. Spinoza’s 
theoretical denial of this item of non- 
being in man was countered by his prac- 
tical admission of it which actually even- 
tuated in making ethics the main end 
of his philosophizing.” 

The pertinency for the present essay 
is this: Goodness is derived from a new 
nature. It derives from blessedness in 
which man is released from bondage to 
the “affects which are evil.”’’ ““The more 
the mind delights in the divine love or 
blessedness .... the greater is the pow- 
er it has over the affects.’’”* Goodness 
derives, therefore, from being. Not from 
man’s original being, as alienated from 
God by ignorance of him, but from man’s 
acquired being. Moreover, goodness 
emanates from a kind of holiness. It is 
not holiness defined as the necessary con- 
formity of a will to the law. Rather, it 
is love which is directed to God and 
which is the token of being or communi- 
ty shared with him. It is a metaphysical, 
not, as Kant made it, a moral category. 
By making possible a transition in man’s 
nature from existence to essence, Spinoza 
made room both for an ethic not based 
upon autonomy and for goodness in- 
stead of “morality.” 


IV 


It is very much the same in the 
thought of Jesus or, more exactly, in 
his experience. Holiness or purity of 
heart has its primary and secondary, or 
consequential, aspect. Primarily, it sig- 
nifies an ontal but yet a personal experi- 


76 Baron von Hiigel (The Mystical Element of Re- 
ligion [London, 1923], I, 41-42), who appreciates the 
fundamental religious cast of Spinoza’s thought, re- 
marks the incompatibility of Spinoza’s rigorous 
determinism with the emphasis upon the need for 
conversion—interior purification and beatitude. 


77 Ethics, Book V, Def. 52, Demonst. 
78 Tbid. 
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ence of community with the Father on 
the part, not of every man, but of the 
man of faith. The consequential aspect is 
but the resultant of the ontal relation- 
ship in social existence. As such, it is the 
good which issues out of the heart: ‘““The 
good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is 
good.’’79 Jesus did not define what he 
meant by the “good man,”’ but it has 
been traditional to suppose that the 
good brought forth qualifies the man as 
good. This, as it appears to me, reverses 
the facts. The good man is “‘good’’ not in 
consequence of deeds but in consequence 
of the unanxiety of faith.*° Holiness is, 
then, only derivatively a moral category. 
Primarily, it is an ontal relationship of 
community with God. 

Even the secondary aspect is not holi- 
ness in the moral sense which Kant gave 
to it, namely, as “perfect accordance of 
the will with the moral law.” In faith, 
man is not confronted by a law or even, 
primarily, by a will, but rather by the 
activity of God in impartial benevolence 
or agapé. Jesus achieved a revolution in 
the conception of God and discarded to 
second place at least the prophetic and 
Judaic conception of God under the 
dominating aspect of law. But. Kant 
fastened the discarded view upon Prot- 
estant ethics in order to make man of 
worth in God’s sight. Kant is at one with 
Ezekiel’s tradition that man can only 
approach God with his worth. To be sure, 
Ezekiel’s reasons were different from 
Kant’s. Ezekiel had to explain and justi- 
fy God’s restoration of sinful Israel. 
Kant had no other way to God than 
through the miracle of man’s morality. 

79 Luke 6:45 = Matt. 12:35. 


80 The Revised Version seems to me correctly to 
translate pepiyuvdw (Matt. 6:25, 27, 28, 31, 34) as 
“to be anxious.” This is 4 péptuva rod aidvos, “the 
anxiety of the age,’’ which makes hearers of the 
word to be unfruitful (cf. Matt. 13:22). 


Returning to Jesus, even in its secondary 
aspect, holiness is not conformity to 
God’s will or activity, as a command up- 
on a will, but the eager emulation of 
divine activity out of love of God, that 
is, out of a life that has been freed from 
obsessive self-consciousness. 

This “freedom,” at the same time, 
signifies a disintegration of the hiatus 
between the Is and the Ought in nature, 
that is, in man. The disintegration is 
virtually identical with the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom as present. It is the 
Kingdom which Jesus says is “received” 
(SéEnrat)** on the condition of faith 
analogous to the faith of the child.* 
This constitutes God’s present, not 
future, transmutation of essence into 
existence, the ideal into the real. This is 
the actualization in time and persons (as 
existence-points) of the “transcendent 
and divine unity of essential reality.” 
Henceforth, goodness proceeds from na- 
ture, as against Kant, although it is not 
mere human nature, that, namely, alien- 
ated from God. Jesus does not require 
that goodness derive from autonomy, for 
man’s worth does not justify God; rather, 
God establishes and justifies man. For 
Kant, autonomy and necessary imper- 
fection is man’s only possible nature. For 
Jesus, there is open to man through com- 
munity with God a renovated nature. 
That is, community with God banishes 
self-defensiveness or, as Spinoza de- 
scribed it, the unmitigated anxiety to 
persevere in being. 

This is perfectionism, it will be 
charged, and man remains a sinner! Per- 
fectionism it is not, if Kantianism be the 
norm. What is supposed is not perfection 
of a will conceived as freely adopting the 


8: Luke 18:17. Of course, there is a genuine sense 
in which the Kingdom is also future. 


82 Mark 10:15 = Luke 18:17. 
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law—even the law of God. Such a thing 
would be absurd and, indeed, self-con- 
tradictory. The will cannot be perfect 
(necessarily in unison with the law) and 
at the same time free; yet, as Kant ob- 
served, this is what perfection of the will 
necessarily implies. But the New Testa- 
ment does not require, I have argued, 
that goodness derive from autonomy at 
all, but from nature, that is, from com- 
pletion of being, whereby the man of faith 
necessarily loves what God loves and in 
proportion to his faith. Apart from the 
completion of being, Jesus does not hold 
that no socially good deeds appear, but 
only that these are acts either of expedi- 
ency or of legality and, if the former, 
limited by expediency. Against legality, 
acts in accordance with divine law, Jesus 
does not so much discount the worth of 
such as point out the impotence of the 
human will to conform to the divine, 
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apart from the grace of faith, the ‘“‘re- 
ception” of the Kingdom, or what we 
may call the completion of being. The 
faith of a receiver of the Kingdom is the 
condition sine gua non of righteousness 
exceeding that of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. It is the righteousness of a son of 
the Kingdom.*3 

Man is a sinner, yes; but the claim 
has been made most loudly of late by 
those in the tradition of Kant for whom 
the imperfection of man’s will is the 
necessary presupposition of “morality” 
and for whom the separation of the 
Ought and the Is in man’s nature must 
be permanent. Man must remain a sin- 
ner who first justifies himself and then 
God with the miracle of his morality. 
Curiously, these are the presuppositions 
in the light of which the ethic of Jesus is 
declared perfectionistic and impossible. 

83 Matt. 5:20. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


The University and the Modern World. By 
ARNOLD S. Nasu. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1944. xxiv+312 pages. $2.50. 


One cannot read this provocative book 
without being impressed by the clear-cut, in- 
cisive criticism of higher education. Nor can 
one read the proposals for the reconstruction of 
higher education without a feeling of unfulfilled 
hope. The author characterizes in three terse 
phrases the current philosophies of higher edu- 
cation regarding the relationship of the univer- 
sity to the social order. The “spectator theory” 
stresses the pursuit of truth for its own sake; the 
“ambulance theory” refers to the alleviation of 
social distress without attempting to get at the 
underlying causes; the “participant theory” 
emphasizes the responsibility of the university 
not only to discover truth but also to relate 
truth to human needs. 

The prevalence of the ‘spectator theory” in 
most universities, a major shortcoming of higher 
education directly attributable to the domi- 
nance of the scientific spirit, accounts for the 
lack of concern on the part of university stu- 
dents for the state of the society in which they 
must live. The author’s point of view is best 
expressed in his own language, “The true ‘clerk’ 
has a political responsibility to save culture 
from barbarism and a cultural responsibility to 
save politics from brutes.” 

The acceptance of this premise leads directly 
to an orientation of university education to 
purposes that lie beyond the pursuit of truth for 
its own sake. To show the need for this type of 
reorientation, the author discusses very fully the 
conditions that contributed to the rise of sci- 
entific individualism and the inadequacies of 
science as the focus of education. He argues that 
the liberal democratic university in which sci- 
ence is pursued without being related to reality 
through a metaphysical interpretation does not 
fulfil its obligations. Moreover, the university 
in which science is dominated by such philos- 
ophies as fascism or Marxism is even more re- 
stricted in making society aware of its needs and 
in aiding society to satisfy those needs. He 
analyzes in detail the influence of these isms on 


the universities in the countries where they pre- 
vail and adduces many specific illustrations to 
support his point of view. 

The author concludes that, because of the 
demonstrated inadequacies of scientific indi- 
vidualism, the universities have come to the end 
of an epoch. The reader, therefore, anticipates 
far-reaching proposals for the reorientation of 
higher education. In this he is not entirely dis- 
appointed. In the author’s words: ‘‘What, there- 
fore, is the conclusion of the matter? It is that 
the Christian churches need a fellowship of lay 
theologians or Christian scholars who would 
view it as a part of their vocation as a Christian 
intelligentsia to create a Christian world view 
within which the conclusions of the specialized 
subjects of the university curriculum could be 
given their ultimate meaning in terms of a 
specifically Christian philosophy of man and of 
his relation to the historical process” (p. 287). 

While granting that theology cannot dic- 
tate ‘‘conclusions throughout the whole realm of 
scholarship,” the author nevertheless argues 
that theology will provide the presuppositions 
on which depend an intellectual synthesis es- 
sential to a twentieth-century interpretation of 
human life and destiny. 

Certain limitations of these conclusions seem 
apparent. The author either assumes that all 
universities are the agencies of the Christian 
church or else he has chosen to ignore those that 
operate under state auspices or as private edu- 
cational agencies independently of the church. 
To suggest that the faculties of state universi- 
ties, for example, should be made up of Chris- 
tian theistic scholars (fez tkcisn is implicit 
throughout the discussion, is to imply that only 
Christian theism can provide the foundation of 
values on the basis of which a modern university 
may become an effective “participant” in the 
social order. Were the proposal that university 
education must be oriented to the functional 
values inherent in the great religions, he would 
be on more tenable ground. In fact, there is 
clear evidence that American universities are 
right now examining the premises on which their 
programs of research and instruction operate; 
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that scientists, philosophers, and theologians 
are thinking independently and co-operatively 
toward the formulation of higher aims than the 
pursuit of truth for its own sake. In this process 
Christian theology must inevitably play an im- 
portant role; but to disregard the contributions 
of other great religions is inconsistent with the 
historical origins of Christianity itself, which al- 
so drew generously from the religions and phi- 
losophies that preceded it. Moreover, the pro- 
posals of the author would exclude from the 
universities many great scholars who, though 
not Christian, are deeply religious and have pro- 
found influence toward a democratic way of life. 
That the universities have reached the end of 
an epoch—an epoch in which the scientific 
method and the products of scientific research 
constituted the final goal—is undoubtedly true. 
It is also true that the universities are entering 
a new period in which metaphysical values de- 
rived from religion broadly conceived will be 
given their rightful place. But the presupposi- 
tions of university education in the future will 
undoubtedly be broader than those proposed by 
the author of The University and the Modern 
World. 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
University of Chicago 


School and Church—the American Way: An 
Historical Approach to the Problem of Reli- 
gious Instruction in Public Education. By 
ConRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. ix-+178 pages. $2.50. 
“This study,” says Professor Moehlman in 

the Preface, “‘is in defense of public education” 

against those who, because they think it is 

“godless,” are “‘conducting a vigorous propa- 

ganda for the return of the formal teaching of 

religion to the public classroom.” His defense 
has two chief points: (1) public education in the 

United States is not irreligious and (2), even if 

it were, the remedy proposed would be un- 

realistic and impossible. 

It is true that “public education is the child 
of American Protestantism.” The Colonial 
schools of all grades were controlled by Prot- 
estant Christianity, and naturally so, for “re- 
ligiously, politically, and economically the 
British colonies were overwhelmingly Protes- 
tant.” But it was during this period that Prot- 
estantism made three “fundamental surrend- 


ers”—its control over marriage, wealth, and 
education. Hence the adoption of the First 
Amendment in 1791 conveniently marks the 
end of the “Protestant Age.” Following it ‘“‘the 
control of Protestantism over American life be- 
gan slowly to disintegrate.” Since that time the 
disintegration has continued, until the United 
States has ceased to be a Protestant country. 
Indeed, it has really ceased to be even a Chris- 
tian country, because the churches claim as 
members only 43.46 per cent of the population. 

Meanwhile the “religiously dominated 
school” of the Protestant age became the ‘‘non- 
sectarian” school of the transition era, and then 
the “free school” of today. 

But also during this development religion 
became “functional rather than institutional.” 
Hence the drift away from the church-domi- 
nated school has not meant a drift away from 
religion in the school. On the contrary, “the 
values of religion [are and] have always been in 
public education.” For the real “‘religion of the 
American majority is democracy.” And this is 
taught and lived in the public schools. There- 
fore they are not irreligious. 

Second, the attempt to “‘recover a formal 
religious control” is unrealistic and impossible. 
It is unrealistic because it does not recognize 
that the religious institutionalism that gave 
such control during the Protestant age no long- 
er exists, and it does not see that the Bible 
“which disappeared from the classroom as a 
religious text in the late nineteenth century has 
also disappeared from history” under the im- 
pact of modern critical historical study. “The 
dogmatic Bible of Yesterday has evolved into 
the historical Bible of Today,” and the process 
cannot be reversed. 

The attempt is impossible largely because 
Protestant sectarianism, which guarantees that 
“over two hundred and fifty American religious 
sects will soon quarrel over any religious pro- 
gram to be imposed upon public education” 
will never be able to agree on one “‘type of sec- 
tarianism to be imposed.” Further, the attempt 
to impose one does not alleviate sectarianism 
but augments it and hence militates against the 
true religion of the public schools which is de- 
mocracy. 

The way out, then, is not to “seek to re- 
cover a formal religious control that has for- 
ever vanished” but rather to recognize the his- 
torical development in America since 1791, the 

present situation, and “go on from here.” 

Such, in summary too brief to do justice to 
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its real force, is the argument of this somewhat 
pugnacious book. It is convincingly although 
somewhat repetitiously presented, and this re- 
viewer has no inclination to disagree with its 
broad outline or conclusion. 

Some will. question whether institutional 
religion in the United States has declined as 
much as Professor Moehlman thinks it has. Is 
the predominant view “functional,” or is the 
author guilty of exalting his own sectarian view 
into a norm? 

Some will not answer the rhetorical question 
asked on page 124 (“‘Is the religion of the United 
States in opposition to that of the Fascist states 
of Europe, the assertion of the democratic prin- 
ciple embodying the values of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition?’’) with the resounding 
“Ves” that the author’s position seems to de- 
mand. And to them Professor Moehlman him- 
self may seem to be unrealistic when he says 
that “for all Americans the postulates of the 
democratic way are also sincere religious con- 
victions” (p. 124). Certainly the elements of 
the ‘democratic way” he defines on the oppo- 
site page (‘‘American democracy subscribes to 
tolerance, sympathetic understanding, re- 
ligious idealism. It is not narrow denomination- 
alism. It is the pursuit of the good life. It is 
reverence for the human personality. It is de- 
pendence upon God”) are not held by “all 
Americans” as “sincere religious convictions.” 
To say that they are would seem to overlook a 
great deal that has happened and been brought 
to light in the literature of the last three dec- 
ades. 

Lastly, the author’s way of presenting his 
view that the United States is no longer a 
Protestant or even a Christian country is bound 
to be confusing. Of course, this is a defensible 
position. But here he bases his view on the sim- 
ple fact that the religious bodies claim “‘only 43 
per cent of the population.” If this be sufficient 
grounds for saying that the country is not now 
Christian, then how can one claim that the 
Colonial period was the “‘the Protestant Age,” 
for during that period the church membership 
was only ro or 15 per cent of the population? If 
church membership be sufficient basis for judg- 
ing the “Christianity” of a country, then we are 
more Christian now than in Colonial times. 

Further, it is argued that “the Christianity 
that can never die, that has functional value, is 
interwoven with all our democratic activities” 
(p. 125). The logical conclusion to be drawn 
from this, on the author’s terms, is that Ameri- 


ca is now more Christian than ever before, 
since ‘‘all Americans” hold the democratic 
postulates as “‘sincere religious convictions.” 

Professor Moehlman seems to have fallen 
into this apparent inconsistency in an attempt 
to fight on two fronts. On the one hand, he 
argues that the proponents of formal Christian 
instruction in the public schools are unrealistic 
because America is no longer a Christian coun- 
try. Here he thinks of “Christianity” in institu- 
tional terms. On the other hand, he argues that 
such formal instruction is unnecessary because 
all the real values of traditional Christianity are 
embodied in the present public school program. 
Here he thinks of “Christianity” in functional 
terms. 

But all in all, this is one of the strongest and 
clearest words that has been spoken on this 
side of the question and, coming as it does from 
an outstanding historian and educator, adds a 
great deal for the serious consideration of both 
the proponents and the opponents of formal re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools. 


SmneEyY E. MEApD 
University of Chicago 


Peace Is the Victory. Edited by Harrap A. 
FREEMAN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 
x+253 pages. $1.50. 

This is a collection of essays on peace by 
thirteen Americans, many of whom are promi- 
nent and individually influential. The critical 
reader, attracted by the names of the essayists, 
is baffled, however, as he tries to understand the 
precise reason for the existence of the book or 
its supposed unitary principle sufficient to 
justify the inclusion of the essays in the same 
volume. 

It is true, of course, that the thirteen au- 
thors enjoy in common an interest in the peace 
of the world, but this is hardly a distinction in 
our time. Perhaps all were chosen because all 
are pacifists. This hypothesis is made plausible 
by the fact that the author writes of the book as 
a “cross section of pacifist thought.” But this 
the book clearly is not. In the first place, not all 
the essayists are pacifists. There is no indica- 
tion, for instance, that Oswald Garrison Villard 
considers himself a pacifist. In the second place, 
it is not a cross-section of pacifist thought be- 
cause it makes no effort to express the convic- 
tions which are associated with the name of 
such a prominent pacifist as C. J. Cadoux and 
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with many prominent Quakers—including H.G. 
Wood. Most of the essays do represent one par- 
ticular type of pacifism, some variety being pro- 
vided by that of Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

The Preface, written by the editor, makes 
some attempt to indicate what the unifying 
factor of the book is, but the words employed 
only add to the confusion. He has, the editor 
says, drawn together thirteen men “trying to 
say ‘I am a Christian, therefore,’ not ‘I am a 
Christian, but.’” If any reputable Christian 
leader uses the approach of “I am a Christian, 
but,” we have not heard him. Certainly those 
who seem terribly mistaken in the eyes of most 
of these authors, the sponsors of Christianity and 
Crisis, take the position they take, not in spite 
of their Christian convictions, but because, 
after careful thought, they are convinced that 
the active prosecution of the war is what the 
Christian faith demands. I have not found in 
the entire book any suggestion that this kind of 
sincere Christian conviction exists. 

Since many of the thirteen authors, particu- 
larly John Haynes Holmes, A. J. Muste, Kirby 
Page, and Harrap Freeman, are pacifists in the 
extreme sense of believing that the nation ought 
never to use military power to hinder the power of 
the oppressor, the reader is naturally hopeful 
that these essays will outline a pacifist alterna- 
tive to military force. We are encouraged in our 
hope when John Haynes Holmes says, in the 
first essay, that the pacifist “is convinced that 
there are other and better means of overcoming 
the evil of Hitler.” But this promise is never 
fulfilled. We are never told, in any detail, what 
the other and better means are. Instead we are 
given the same old abstractions about the power 
of the spirit. 

John Haynes Holmes appears to give a de- 
tailed illustration in a laudatory reference to 
the Society of Friends, but the illustration fails 
to illustrate. The impression is given that 
Quakers know how to soften Hitler’s heart, but 
they do not. Reference to the Quaker feeding, 
far from softening Hitler’s heart, makes him 
inordinately angry. It is true, of course, that 
Quakers were persecuted in the seventeenth 
century and are now a respected people, but 
this does not tell how to deal with international 
gangsters. ‘‘What Hitler visited on a large scale 
upon the Jews,” the book says, “is reminiscent 
of what the English and Americans visited in 
the old days upon the Quakers.” This statement 
is so far from the truth that it would not be 
made by one well acquainted with early Quaker 


history. The number of Quakers cruelly tor- 
tured was very small and extreme cruelty the 
exception. In the Nazi persecution of the Jews, 
on the other hand, it has been the rule. 

Much of the book is better than the parts 
just mentioned, and some of the chapters have 
conspicuous merit. This is especially true of the 
essays by Clarence E. Pickett and Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. Dr. Fosdick writes what is essen- 
tially an argument to show that Christianity 
and isolationism are radically incompatible. 
Many will be grateful for his explanation of the 
task of the pacifist in wartime. Far from being 
an obstructionist, Dr. Fosdick sees that refusal 
to participate in war is never the main point. 
“Whenever war comes, “he writes, “and the 
pacifist, for conscience’ sake, refuses, so far as 
he can, participation in it, he is not thereby ful- 
filling his main vocation; his main vocation is to 
cooperate tirelessly to end war altogether, and 
when, in wartime, he is a conscientious objector, 
that is not a sign that he is succeeding but that 
up to date he has failed.” These are great and 
sobering words. 

Clarence Pickett’s essay on direct relief of 
suffering is equally honest and equally free 
from hackneyed thought-forms. Pickett goes 
into helpful detail, especially in regard to the 
steps by which we can move from army relief 
administration to the self-help of the needy peo- 
ple. Likewise we are told clearly what the right 
balance of responsibility might be between 
private and public agencies. This chapter 
should be required reading for all who seek to 
engage in postwar rehabilitation. 

The book, like most compilations, is not satis- 
factory as the development of a theme, but it 
has high spots, and there is reason to be glad for 
every individual who is thinking seriously to- 
day about the ways in which peace can be made 
secure. 

D. ELtton TRUEBLOOD 
Stanford University 


Group Relations and Group Antagonisms. Edited 
by R. M. Maclver. New York: Harper & 
Bros. (for the Institute for Religious Studies), 
1944. ix+237 pages. $2.00. 

This first publication of the Institute for Re- 
ligious Studies, lectures delivered at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York during the 
winter of 1942-43, is remarkable for its timeli- 
ness and for the quality and coherence of its 
fourteen contributions. A careful planning of 
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topics and an excellent selection of speakers are 
the explanation. 

Dr. MaclIver, the chairman, opens the series 
with a social and psychological analysis of the 
group images into which we distort the facts 
about minority groups and the social menace 
which these false group images constitute to the 
order of our civilization, especially in the United 
States, the most composite of nations. There 
follow four lectures on ethnic groups: the east- 
ern European, by Francis Deak; the Italian- 
American, by Max Ascoli; the Negro, by Alain 
L. Locke, and the Chinese in the United States, 
by Mousheng H. Lin; and then three on reli- 
gious minorities: the Roman Catholic, by 
George N. Shuster; the Jewish, by Louis Finkel- 
stein; and the Society of Friends, by Douglas V. 
Steere. Part II deals with “Minority Groups 
and World Order,” Steward G. Cole and Oscar 
I. Janowsky treating of “Minority Groups and 
Conflicts in Europe,” Frank Tannenbaum of 
“Minorities in Latin America,” Jacob Robinson 
of ‘‘Minorities in Russia,’ and Krishnalal 
Shridharani with “Minorities in India.” Dr. 
Maclver in the closing lecture summarizes the 
series. 

One always approaches a symposium with 
hesitation, the more so if it is the “memorial” 
to a lecture series upon issues of concern at the 
time the lectures were delivered. This book is 
the exception. Such unevenness and historical 
staleness as it inevitably possesses are far out- 
weighed by the consistency with which it is 
addressed to the baffling and urgent problem 
of minorities and by the searching analysis 
which it offers of the fundamental factors in- 
volved—ethnic, economic, social, political, and 
religious. Here are attempted no easy explana- 
tions, no simple panaceas. Here the obvious is 
not labored. Here instead are the basic social 
facts, organized and related to the problems 
discussed. Here the obstacles to enduring peace 
and to democracy which minorities presefit 
both at home and abroad are traced in their ter- 
rifying proportions. This is a book by specialists 
for average readers who have sensed and, in one 
way and another, have experienced minority 
antagonisms and want to know more about 
them and their meaning for the future. 

If the book meriis strong criticism at any 
point, it is that it overwhelms the reader with 
the enormity of man’s greed and selfishness and 
tribalism and the depth of their inherited hold 
upon emotion and mind; and that it offers 
virtually nothing by way of remedy nor makes 


any call upon his faith in man’s essential good- 
ness or in God’s enduring power. 

However, other volumes, issued or soon to be 
issued, representing courses of lectures in the 
same year and under the same auspices, address 
themselves more particularly to the task of 
finding motivation and method for social action 
toward building the foundations of peace. And, 
it is hopeful to note, this series of lectures and 
publications is being continued in the current 
season. 

ARTHUR L. SwIrt, JR. 


Union Theological Seminary 


Christianity and Democracy. By JACQUES MarI- 
TAIN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1944. 98 pages. $1.25. 

_ In the writings of M. Maritain we have be- 
come accustomed to finding a combination of 
easy-flowing eloquence and sharp analysis, of 
special pleading and large-mindedness, of lyric 
generalization and astute observation, of im- 
pressive argument and sleight-of-hand manipu- 
lation. 

The present volume offers the same varied 
fare. Finely balanced sentence structures sup- 
plemented by rhetorical catalogues of indubi- 
table virtues and vices communicate the hopes 
and fears of a Roman Catholic world citizen 
who toils for the Christianity and democracy of 
his devotion—the Christianity and democracy 
of an idealized future and not of the past and 
the present; honorific adjectives exalt the Gos- 
pel-inspired modern democratic tradition, while 
the author courteously omits reference to the 
obstructions offered to democracy by tradition- 
al ecclesiastical Christianity; yet sly remarks 
about Protestantism appear (“we are looking 
on,” he says, ‘‘at the liquidation of the modern 
world .... which Luther’s scission unbalanced 
by withdrawing Germany from the European 
community’’—whether or how Catholic Spain 
and Italy and Austria also dropped out of that 
community we are not told); there are wise and 
extensive observations on the ancient and mod- 
ern sources, the perversions and frustrations of 
democracy, on the required reforms and on the 
need for a new heroic humanism; and withal a 
delightful vagueness with regard to the local 
habitations of the Christianity and democracy 
under discussion, though we must admit that 
the author seems to know what Christian coun- 
tries should not be mentioned in the same 
breath with ‘‘democracy.”’ 
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Maritain the seer, the humanist, the demo- 
crat, the urbane and undercover apologist is 
here at his best, discoursing on the dignity of 
human personality and on the sins of the 
democracies. Maritain the expositor of Thom- 
ism and the explicit Roman Catholic is missing. 
Not one word is said, for example, about the 
Catholic conception of the proper relation be- 
tween church and state—a tedious and bloody 
issue between ‘“‘Christianity” and democracy. 
The reader is also given the impression that all 
Christians mean the same thing by “de- 
mocracy.” 

In short, this volume is another one of M. 
Maritain’s books for the Gentiles. On reading it, 
the present reviewer was reminded of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s recent comment on 
Maritain: “He seems to me to be concerned to 
make a fresh presentation of the thought of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, after injecting a large dose of 
what is more characteristic of the Renascence 
and the Reformation—appreciation of indi- 
vidual personality.” 

How, then, does M. Maritain, the Thomist 
and the Roman Catholic, manage to become 
here the apostle and the mentor of the democ- 
racy of the future? He does it by ignoring Ro- 
man Catholicism and by ignoring the anti- 
democratic heritage of pre-eighteenth-century 
Christianity. He does it by talking eloquently, 
sagely, plausibly, hopefully, but also to a large 
degree unhistorically, about “Christianity and 
democracy.” 

James LUTHER ADAMS 
University of Chicago 


The Vitality of the Christian Tradition. Edited 
by GeorGcE F. Tuomas. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1944. xi+358 pages. $3.00. 


The publication of this book is an event of 
first importance in the life of the Christian 
movement. It is especially significant in rela- 
tion to the problem of the place of religion in the 
American college. Its authors are fellows of the 
National Council on Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion and are all either teachers in colleges and 
universities or closely associated with student 
life. What these capable thinkers believe about 
the Christian faith in relation to modern life 
and what they have accomplished in this book 
toward the interpretation of that faith for stu- 
dents, laymen, and scholars mark a decisive 
new stage in the course of American religious 
thought. 
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Combining thorough scholarship with the 
prophetic spirit, the authors argue that a com- 
mitment to the essentials of Christianity is the 
only bulwark against disaster in our culture. 
This commitment involves a renewal of our 
conscious rootage in the Hebraic-Christian 
tradition. They believe that Christianity is very 
nearly the sole source of the moral values of 
Western civilization; and they make a frontal 
attack on all secularism, humanism, and nat- 
uralism which have cut themselves off from the 
great tradition. At the same time they seek to 
maintain a liberal and critical spirit; and they 
plainly do not mean to uphold everything which 
the Christian tradition, as they broadly con- 
ceive it, has contained. 

In support of their argument they have writ- 
ten in the first part of the book one of the most 
concise and competent analyses of the develop- 
ment of Christianity which modern scholarship 
has produced. James Muilenburg brings the 
Old Testament to prophetic life again. John 
Knox attains a superior level of insight and 
scholarship in interpreting the New Testament 


message. Virginia Corwin’s story of the growth — 


of the early church is a clear guide through a 
complex history. The story is continued by 
Lynn White on the Middle Ages, Albert Outler 
on the Reformation and the types of Protes- 
tantism which emerged from it, Henry P. Van 
Dusen on the nineteenth century, Douglas 
Steere on the literature of Christian devotion, 
and John Moore on Christian ethics. It seems 
impossible to praise too highly the sustained 
level of accuracy, interest, and value of these 
historical chapters. 

In the second section the writers bring the 
Christian tradition into vital relation to the 
main currents of modern thought. Amos Wilder 
contributes a discerning analysis of the place of 
the Bible in modern culture and in the college 
curriculum and then turns to the significance of 
the biblical tradition in literature, particularly 
the modern poetry which he knows so well. 
George Thomas discusses both contemporary 
philosophy and the relation of Christianity to 
democracy. In the latter chapter he makes an 
admirably judicious contribution to the under- 
standing of the ideals of justice and equality. 
Howard Jefferson discusses Christianity and 
physical science; Ernest Hilgard, psychology; 
and John Moore, ethics. Moore reiterates the 
thesis of all: “If Christianity goes by the board 
humanism will follow.” 

Questions of emphasis are inevitable con- 
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cerning a work of such scope. Aquinas’ achieve- 
ment appears to be minimized through an un- 
due emphasis upon the economic background 
of his thought. Spinoza and especially Kant paid 
more than “lip service” to the religious tradi- 
tion. Liberal theology in America has, on the 
whole, not been as Ritschlian in its attitude to- 
ward metaphysics as Van Dusen suggests. 
Thomas misses the tragic element in Hegel’s 
anthropology and theology. Moore does not rep- 


resent pragmatism correctly when he says that 


on the pragmatic view “theories of the state 
are valid if the forms of government they pro- 
pose are successful in realizing the values men 
desire” (p. 342). American pragmatists have 
made it quite clear that the critical method of 
science must be involved in all valid value 
judgments. Whether that method is adequate 
can be disputed, but it is an integral part of the 
pragmatic position.! The experimental method 
depends for its very existence on the rejection of 
political totalitarianism. 

The renewed emphasis of our time on the 
significance of the religious tradition as the soil 
in which our culture can grow is inevitable and 
necessary. It involves no lack of appreciation of 
the worth of this viewpoint or the expression of 
it in this book to say that the authors, in the re- 
viewer’s judgment, have ultimately weakened 
the case for Christianity by overstating it. Why 
deny that something approaching the Christian 
insights may be derived from other sources than 
a particular tradition? It is logically indefensible 
to say that, because a value has arisen within a 
tradition, it can only be defended by the tradi- 
tion; and it is a mistake to deny that God does 
truly reveal himself to those who stand outside 
the tradition. Every parish minister knows this 
is false. Of course, there is always the appeal to 
the “hidden influence of Christianity’’ frequent- 
ly made in this volume. There is some justice in 
this. But naturalism can claim that the hidden 
influence of naturalistic ways of thought has 
again and again enriched and developed Chris- 
tian insight, and there is justice in that state- 
ment too. Professor Thomas and his colleagues 
are not unappreciative of the contributions of 
other currents of thought; but their tendency to 
absolutize a tradition is unmistakable. It is 
there in the persistent slighting of the signif- 


t See John Dewey, Logic (New York: Holt & Co., 
1938), p. iv; and C. W. Morris, Foundations of the 
Theory of Signs (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938), p. 41. 


icance of modern science. Darwin, Marx, 
Freud, and Einstein are barely mentioned. It is 
there in Jefferson’s interpretation of science 
solely in positivistic terms in order to make room 
for a “different” way of knowing. It is there in 
Thomas’ devotion of a few disparaging sen- 
tences to theistic naturalism. (Whitehead, Harts- 
horne, and Wieman are not, I think, even 
mentioned.) Acknowledging everything which 
is to be said about the paramount importance of 
our Christian heritage, there will be many, some 
of them Christian theologians, who must yet 
hold that to stress the vitality of a “tradition” 
is to put the emphasis in the wrong place. The 
real source of vitality is the Living God who is 
revealed in the Christian tradition but who has 
also been making himself known through the 
advance of knowledge by critical inquiry. The 
way of creative advance is through the difficult 
path of joining the Christian tradition with sci- 
ence, not in the perhaps equally difficult way of 
continuing to maintain their separation. 


DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


University of Chicago 


Worship and the Common Life. By Eric Hay- 
MAN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 
viiit+155 pages. $2.50. 

When an enthusiastic ecumenical Christian 
presents his view of a basis on which the Chris- 
tian churches can unite to face the world’s 
desperate need, most readers expect little more 
than a rethreshing of Stockholm, Oxford, Edin- 
burgh, or Madras. But they will be deceived if 
they prejudge Eric Hayman’s recent Worship 
and the Common Life as of that species. For this 
English Quaker has forged out of his own and 
his country’s experience an appeal to Caristians 
everywhere which is a manifesto of singular 
freshness and strength. 

The occasion for his message is that pitiless 
postwar period where the secular social re- 
formers, the careless and contented, and the 
desperate and disillusioned peoples of England 
will confront the Christian church. The mes- 
sage is that by nothing short of discovering a 
redemptive basis of worship in the sacrificial 
life of God in Christ—a basis that lifts the whole 
of the people to God and a continual living and 
acting in the shadow of that lifting—can the 
Christian forces do other than to continue their 
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retreat. He believes that all genuine Christian 
worship contains the same movement of prepa- 
ration, of donation, of consecration, and of in- 
tercession and that Catholic, Geneva Protestant, 
Lutheran, and Quaker can never be united for 
the redemptive task on any other basis than 
that of the recognition of the common inward 
character of their worship. 

While Eric Hayman declares it to be his in- 
tention to show how the Quaker union of wor- 
ship and the common life provides a basis for 
the Christian approach to the problem, it soon 
becomes evident that only in so far as Quaker- 
ism shares the great Catholic tradition of wor- 
ship in its purest form does he believe it to be 
worthy of any consideration, and the book is 
packed with rebukes and correctives to the ab- 
errations which he believes to be stalking Quak- 
erism both in England and in America. 

There is missing here the sharp emphasis on 
firsthand experience so central in Quakerism, 
and the Quaker encouragement of individual 
faithfulness to principle at all costs is somewhat 
belittled in an attempt to reduce all to a sense 
of their sharing in a common tragedy. This 
leads at points to a philosophy of relationism 
(pp. 79-80) that would almost blot out the in- 
dividual’s unique responsibility before God and 
that evokes the ghost of Hegel at his worst. 
There is also an orthodoxy of language and ex- 
pression throughout the book that is not so 
characteristic of Quaker interpreters of the 
Christian religion as it is of more conventional 
theological writing, and there is a soft-pedaling 
of the revolutionary aspects of the Quaker ap- 
proach to the apparatus and conventions of 
Christianity—aspects which do not lend them- 
selves to ecumenical peacemaking but which 
are nonetheless there. But there is a genuine 
Quaker note in his search for a basis of union in 
an undergirding of all outward forms of worship 
such as to bring the worshiper and his common 
life into the very heart of the divine process of 
redemption. It is important to note that just 
as such a conception of the inward character of 
donation, consecration, and intercession as is 
found alike in the simplicity of Quaker corpo- 
rate silence and in the Mass may furnish a 
ground for reunion to the ecumenical Quaker, 
the same evidence points to the “non-necessity” 
of all liturgical forms to the revolutionary 
Quaker. 

I believe the book will be permanently 
valued not for the analysis of modern man and 
his predicament, which admittedly leans heavi- 


ly upon Berdyaev, Maritain, Dawson, and 
Brunner, nor for the comments on Quakerism, 
but for the superb interpretation of the inward 
nature of Christian worship and its relation to 
the common life which are found in chapters vi 
and vii. At that point Hayman has made a con- 
tribution to ecumenics that will be a point of 
reference for some time to come. 


Dovuctas V. STEERE 
Haverford College 


The Thrill of Tradition. By JAMES Morratt. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. xi+2o01 
pages. $2.00. 


This book may be read with profit both by 
those who set a high value upon tradition and 
by those who set it aside as inimical to freedom 
and progress. It will make the former more dis- 
criminating and the latter wiser. Dr. Moffatt 
takes his cue for a thrilling, or rather a thrill- 
giving, conception of tradition from Plato. For 
Plato, ‘‘paradosis,” which is the equivalent of 
“tradition,” meant “oral transmission.” “Liter- 
ally the word meant ‘deliver,’ as we might em- 
ploy it in the phrase ‘deliver an address’ ”’ (p. 7). 
The teacher passed on the tradition orally, not so 
as to shackle the mind of his pupil with ‘‘dog- 
mas,” but so as to encourage him to think criti- 
cally on what he heard and to appropriate it 
through a thrilling dialectical process. Thus 
tradition was imbued with “a throb of life” and 
a power of encouraging creative thought. Tradi- 
tion, far from being contrary to vision and proph- 
ecy, is necessary for any discovery of truth 
and insight into the ongoing process of history 
(pp. 115-16, 129, 157). In our own day of swift 
and perplexing changes, tradition is necessary 
if we are not to be driven hither and thither, 
judging our situation superficially and pro- 
posing artificial solutions to our problems. 

Needless to say, Dr. Moffatt has no use for 
the kind of traditionalism which seeks to per- 
petuate fixed ideas and forms. He has little sym- 
pathy for ossified remnants of the past, for cult- 
ic behavior which has become external and 
mechanical. He is opposed to “the new Trent 
religion” which makes Scripture and tradition 
equally binding and sets up tradition in op- 
position to tolerance and free inquiry. Dr. Mof- 
fatt’s traditionalism is thoroughly Protestant. 
On the other hand, he is equally opposed to the 
anti-traditionalism of ‘‘modernists” and ration- 
alists like Lessing who have sought a “distilled 
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form of religion” which will be free from ac- 
cretions to the “‘religion of love preached by 
Jesus in the gospels” (pp. 154, 155). To him such 
an attitude toward tradition leads to religious 
dissolution rather than to a solution of the prob- 
lem of tradition. 

The reader will be amazed at the erudition in 
this book. Dr. Moffatt is at home in every 
branch of ‘“‘the humanities”: in history, litera- 
ture, criticism, philosophy, ethics, and religion. 
His text is illustrated and adorned with striking 
references in all these fields. A reader with a 
taste for such things will enjoy this book very 
much. He will also encounter bons mots like the 
following: ‘‘A perfume from the sacred past is 
only a peril when it is offered as a power of life” 
(p. 152). 

One wishes that the thesis of the book had 
been developed more clearly and with logical 
order. Certain obvious questions with reference 
to it are answered either in passing or not at all. 
For example, how does one choose between the 
several elements in a tradition? How does one 
distinguish between the spirit and the letter of 
tradition? How are form and content related in 
tradition? Why is “the thrill of tradition” so 
often lost in the several religions? How is this 
thrill to be preserved against frequent and ubiq- 
uitous diminution? However, the fact that Dr. 
Moffatt has evoked such questions in the mind 
of a nontraditionalist like this reviewer is good 
evidence that his book deserves widespread and 
earnest consideration. 

JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


The Significance of the Cross. By F. W. D111t- 
STONE. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1944. 247 pages. $2.50. 

This volume had its origin in a series of lec- 
tures on “preaching the atonement.” Its aim is 
not to set forth a definite doctrine of the atone- 
ment or to discuss the traditional attempts at 
such definition but rather to explore the basic 
meanings of the Christian faith as here ex- 
pressed and to indicate the values for the Chris- 
tian message of today. Special stress is laid up- 
on the timelessness of the primitive Christian 
preaching and the timeliness of these insights 
which the author constantly relates to our pres- 
ent situation. There is a clearly expressed view- 
point and an excellent presentation of the reli- 
gious interests involved in the general theme. 


The study of Jesus’ death, says the author, 
has been approached in one of two ways by 
scholars. Traditional theology has moved de- 
ductively, beginning, like Anselm, with certain 
assumptions, too often unjustified. In modern 
times the method has been inductive or, rather, 
historical-pragmatic; the death of Christ was 
simply seen as the inevitable outcome of the 
situation and the man. The writer proposes the 
method of ‘‘imaginative comparison.” This, too, 
has its assumptions, but only. those basic to the 
Christian faith: a God creating man for fellow- 
ship with himself; a relationship broken by sin, 
though the original pattern was not wholly de- 
stroyed; the relationship restored through 
Christ’s life and death and resurrection and the 
way opened to a new life. 

The task, then, is, on the basis of this faith, 
to interpret the historic events and the religious 
experience, especially as related to the death of 
Christ. Here, the author holds, we are to follow 
the method of the prophets, Jesus, and the 
apostles, that is, we are to use the analogies of 
human life and set forth the truth of God’s re- 
lation with men through picture and symbol. 
This is the way of imaginative insight as con- 
trasted with speculative deduction or scientif- 
ic logic. The writer then takes four areas of life 
from which to draw his interpretative meta- 
phors. Life means struggle; so we have Christ’s 
work seen as redemptive conflict. The ordered 
life of the community, with its ideas of law and 
justice, suggests “The Cross as Righteous 
Judgment.” A third chapter takes up “The 
Cross as Creative Suffering,” relating Christ’s 
work to the field of socially creative activity 
which comes only with devotion and suffering. 
The final analogy comes from the family and 
leads to a chapter on “The Cross as Forgiving 
Love.” 


These chapters are sound in their method 
and stimulating in their matter. The student 
will at once think of the outstanding theories of 
the atonement as expressed in these four in- 
terests. The author does not seek to reproduce 
these theories, hardly even referring to them. 
For many readers, these discussions would gain 
if the position taken were defined a little more 
sharply in contrast, let us say, with Aulén in the 
first discussion, with Anselm in the second. 
But the author might well rejoin that he was 
writing for the preacher, not the theologian. 
He certainly develops his own position in fresh 
and suggestive fashion. An earlier part, dealing 
with the biblical material, was apparently added 
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at the publisher’s suggestion to round out the 
book. It is too brief to be adequate, and the 
materia] is not well ordered. 


Harris FRANKLIN RALL 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


From Science to God. By Kart Scumipt. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944. x-+169 pages. 
$2.00. 


In this volume Professor Schmidt applies the 
general methodology developed in his The Crea- 
tive I and the Divine to the major problems of 
religion. His philosophical orientation is es- 
sentially Kantian; the God explained and de- 
fended in these pages is a lineal descendant of 
Kant’s transcendental unity of apperception. 
But he is a Kantian thoroughly alive to the new 
problems and perspectives which have emerged 
during the last hundred and fifty years. In place 
of Kant’s general relativity of knowledge, which 
demanded a sharp cleavage between phenomena 
and reality and restricted knowledge to the 
former, Schmidt holds that all knowledge is rel- 
ative to the universe of discourse determined by 
the “generating problem” in the solution of 
which that knowledge is gained. Thus every 
truth is true only in the context of its own sys- 
tem, and since reality can be defined in terms of 
truth—anything may be said to exist if its ex- 
istence is warranted by true propositions—there 
are various systems of reality— each of which is 
relative to the conditions under which it is cre- 
ated. 

God, for Schmidt, is the creator of reality, 
and the central chapters of the book are de- 
voted to the attempt to give meaning and valid- 
ity to that basic religious doctrine in terms of 
this modernized Kantianism. 

_ Let us consider some reality of physics, such 
as the electron. An electron is not anything di- 
rectly sensed; it is created by physicists in the 
endeavor to solve the generating problem of 
physics, namely, to introduce intelligible order 
into the chaos of our sensory experiences. Now 
the generating problem of philosophers and psy- 
chologists is to understand this process of cre- 
ation; and, in order to do so adequately, they 
have to postulate, besides the realities of phys- 
ics, an actuality called the soul. It is the soul 
that creates the physical object as an intelligible 
existent, thereby realizing order in a certain 
cluster of sensory experiences. But we have not 





yet accounted for the fact that the object is a 
common object—the same for you, me, and all 
other thinkers—whereas our soul, as such, has 
only its own quite private experiences and 
thoughts. Were it not common, truth about it 
would be impossible, for only as two minds are 
able to think the same thoughts can they dis- 
tinguish truth from fancy and imagination. We 
must evidently postulate a source for the ob- 
ject as common between different minds, and 
this source, by definition, is God. 

The God thus established proves, by further 
analysis, to be the creator of goodness and 
beauty as well as of reality and truth. The differ- 
ence between what is truly good and what this 
or that individual desires is that the former is 
common while the latter is private; the good is 
what all individuals should desire. Similarly with 
the difference between what is truly beautiful 
and what merely pleases this or that individual. 

Where lies the main weakness in this in- 
triguing approach to theology? In my judg- 
ment, it lies in its inability to justify the as- 
sumption that the source of common reality is 
identical with the source of common ethical or 
aesthetic value. Any evil which various persons 
recognize as such is a common reality, but it is 
not a common good; it is in conflict with what is 
recognized as the common good. How, then, 
can the source of reality, conceived as Schmidt 
conceives it, be the same as the source of ethical 
value? The author struggles manfully with this 
difficulty in his chapter on “The Problem of 
Evil and Salvation,” but I fail to find any solu- 
tion that coheres with his earlier conclusions. 


E. A. Burtt 
Cornell University 


Sumerian Mythology: A Study of Spiritual and 
Literary Achievement in the Third Millen- 
nium B.C. By S. N. Kramer. (“Memoirs 
of the American Philosophical Society,” 
Vol. XXI.) Philadelphia, 1944. xiv-+125 
pages+ 21 plates. $2.00. 


The number of Sumerologists who are both 
competent and active is so minute that they 
could all meet comfortably in a small room. Of 
these, none has worked with greater concentra- 
tion according to a clearly defined program than 
the author has in the last seven years. Begin- 
ning in 1937, Kramer (who had received an ex- 
cellent training in Sumerian grammar as a pupil 
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of the eminent Sumerologist, Arno Poebel) 
spent almost two years in Istanbul copying un- 
published Sumerian literary texts from the be- 
ginning of the second millennium B.c., and for 
the last several years he has been studying simi- 
lar material in the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The present mono- 
graph is the introduction to an ambitious seven- 
volume survey planned by the author to present 
the results of his years of study. 

The next five volumes will be devoted to 
epics, myths, hymns, lamentations, and “‘wis- 
dom”; each will contain transcriptions, transla- 
tions, commentaries, and copies of unpublished 
tablets. The final, seventh, volume will outline 
the religious concepts revealed in the texts in- 
cluded in the first six volumes and will attempt 
to trace the influence of these concepts on the 
rest of the Near East. 

That this large research program was well 
conceived is amply proved by this initial vol- 
ume. In the first twenty-five pages, the author 
sketches the decipherment of Sumerian, briefly 
refers to the major excavations on Sumerian 
sites, outlines the scope and contents of Su- 
merian literature, and concludes with some re- 
marks on the availability of the source material. 
After this orientation, which, like the rest of the 
book, is written with admirable clarity for peo- 
ple who are not specialists, comes the main body 
of the book, which sketches Sumerian mythology 
on the basis of seventeen myths, almost all of 
which the author has succeeded in reconstruct- 
ing in large part for the first time. The outlines 
of the contents of each myth are enlivened by 
the insertion of many translated passages. For- 
tunately for the general reader, the footnotes, 
almost all of which are of a technical character, 
are collected at the end of the book; that they 
were included at all will be greatly appreciated 
by Sumerologists. 

The reviewer cannot emphasize too strongly 
that this book constitutes a major advance in 
the study of the ancient Orient. If for no other 
reason than the fact that it has long been real- 
ized that certain aspects of Sumerian religion left 
deep marks on Babylonian and Assyrian as well 
as on other cultures of the Near East in antiq- 
uity, Kramer’s book should be in the library of 
every serious Old Testament scholar and of 
every student of comparative religion. 


ABRAHAM J. SACHS 


Brown University 


The Bhagavad Gita or Song of the Lord. Trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit by Swami NIKuHI- 
LANANDA. New York: Ramakrishna-Vive- 
kananda Center, 1944. xviit+386 pages. 
$3.00. 


The Bhagavad Gita has been translated many 
times. Just to quote a few examples, we have 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s version—The Song Celestial, 
excellent from the purely literary point of view, 
yet frequently straying quite far from the orig- 
inal. Then there is Mrs. Besant’s translation, 
permeated by the tenets of theosophical in- 
terpretation. At the other extreme we have the 
rigorously scholarly work of Richard Garbe, a 
marvel of philological precision, but written 
with a very definite bias, namely, that the 
Bhagavad Gita was originally a poem inspired 
solely by early Sankhya philosophy. Garbe 
thus held all Vedanta passages to be late in- 
terpolations. There are, of course, translations 
which have attempted to render the text of this 
favorite sacred book of the Hindus without up- 
holding any special thesis. Telang’s translation 
(in the “Sacred Books of the East” series) be- 
longs to this group. Yet new versions are con- 
stantly appearing for the obvious reason that 
the Gita exercises a powerful appeal to men of 
all shades of belief. 

The work under review is a translation based 
on Sankara’s Commentary to the Gita. An 
abridged version of this Commentary is included. 
I believe that it is superfluous here to dwell in 
detail on Sankara’s well-known views. Suffice it 
to say that he was an extremely vigorous and 
original thinker who brought order and logic 
into the somewhat chaotic world of Upanishad- 
ic ideas. In doing so, he contributed much of his 
own, though this is seldom admitted by ortho- 
dox Vedantists. But, in any case, Sankara’s doc- 
trines have for many centuries been exceedingly 
influential in India. Thus Sankara’s interpreta- 
tion of the Gita is one which is most acceptable 
to a very important section in Hinduism. Those 
who would like to study the Gita from other 
points of view can be referred to translations 
mentioned above or to F. Edgerton’s excellent 
little commentary, The Bhagavad Gita. 

The translation itself is very accurate and 
follows Sankara’s interpretation faithfully. 
Throughout the text all specific Sanskrit terms 
are carefully explained. In brief, this is a valu- 
able addition to the cycle of Gita translations. 


G. V. BoBRINSKOY 


University of Chicago 
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Revivalism in America: Its Origin, Growth and 
Decline. By WttttamM WARREN SWEET. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 
xv+1092 pages. $2.00. 


This stimulating interpretation of American 
revivalism, growing out of the author’s special 
lectureship at the Florida School of Religion 
early in 1943, is the kind of explanation that 
needs to be made with reference to many an- 
other phase of American religious life. The vol- 
ume begins with a somewhat disillusioning 
survey of the low state of religion and morals in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century America, 
resulting from the migration of the less privi- 
leged classes of Europe away from the moorings 
of a mature society and established institutions 
to the barbarities of an American wilderness. 
However, the author finds in each recurring 
period and new area of moral decay those forces 
of reaction which have eventuated in reforma- 
tion. He believes that democracy and religious 
revivalism arose in interdependence and were 
in a real sense products of the American soil. 


In his pageant of Colonial revivalists Dr. 
Sweet gives considerable attention to the work 
of the fearless Frelinghuysen among the Dutch 
Reformed, the Tennents and their associates 
among the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, and to 
Dickinson, Edwards, and Davies, who served 
brilliantly as presidents of the College of New 
Jersey (Princeton). The college-trained evange- 
lists in this series gave intellectual respectability 
to emotional religion and by their theological 
ingenuity adapted Calvinism to the evangelistic 
message. The author finds some common ground 
for the Calvinistic Edwards and the Arminian 
Wesley in their belief that ‘‘the ‘sense of God’ is 
an emotional experience, not an intellectual 
one.” 

Beginning with the evangelical Anglican, 
Devereux Jarratt, the writer gives adequate 
sketches of many Colonial evangelists, a num- 
ber of them untrained or self-trained, who ap- 
pealed most to the neglected masses. Conspicu- 
ous among these were the Baptist farmer- 
preachers and the Methodist circuit-riders. 
Conversion or the new birth was central in the 
message of these men, and specific sins were 
objects of their attack. The remarkable in- 
terdenominational revivalism of George White- 
field concludes the series. 

Dr. Sweet next follows the westward move- 
ment into the trans-Allegheny spaces, with the 
accompanying low ebb of morals and general 


culture. As a background to the Great Revival 
in the West around 1800 he points out that this 
remarkable movement began in Presbyterian 
and Congregational colleges east of the moun- 
tains, these institutions serving as training 
schools for the later evangelists who based their 
appeals rather illogically on Calvin’s doctrines. 
However, the frontier atmosphere of self-re- 
liance and individualism soon brought the 
Arminian Methodists and Baptists to the fore 
and produced divisions in Calvinistic ranks. 
The camp meeting came into its own as a per- 
fect adaptation of revivalism in the wilderness 
environment. 

A generation later the Finney revival, with 
its emphasis upon the doctrine of Christian 
perfection and its remarkable impetus to re- 
form, particularly the abolition of slavery, pro- 
duced the “‘burnt-over” district of New York 
State and made Oberlin in Ohio a power-house 
of Christian activity. 

Perhaps the best feature of this little volume 
is the analysis of the assets and liabilities of 
revivalism up to the more recent period. On the 
debit side the author finds controversy and 
division, a largely untrained ministry, unethical 
practices among rival leaders and groups, doc- 
trinal vagaries, lack of order and dignity in 
worship, and an overemphasizing of the emo- 
tional and an underestimating of the rational 
element in religious experience, On the credit 
side he calls attention to the close connection 
between revivalism and the founding of col- 
leges and the decisive influence of the former to 
such reforms as the abolition of slavery, the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic, the formation of 
missionary societies, Bible and tract societies, 
the Sunday-school movement, peace promo- 
tion, and kindred enterprises. 

The closing chapter, though entitled “Re- 
vivalism on the Wane,” includes an account of 
what may well be considered evangelism at its 
zenith of popularity—the period of the pro- 
fessional revivalists, such as Moody, Torrey, 
and Sunday, the latter claiming to have reached 
eighty million people with his evangelistic 
preaching. The decline of revivalism within the 
present generation is explained by the rise of 
the educational and general cultural level of 
ministers and laity alike, the growth of cities 
accompanying the expansion of industrialism 
and the influx of foreigners, the gradual change 
to the concept and program of Christian nurture 
through religious education, and the successful 
competition of commercialized amusements. 
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Continuing into our day, the ‘“‘Y,” the Salvation 
Army, the revivalistic cults, particularly the 
holiness sects, pursue their several approaches 
to the evangelistic end. 

Dr. Sweet closes with what may seem to some 
to go beyond a purely objective analysis to a 
personal appeal, when he indicates concern over 
the limits to which the social gospel and cham- 
pioning of “‘causes” have gone to the obvious 
neglect of personal religion and individual moral 
reformation. Revivalism, he feels, while often 
neglecting the sins of our social and economic 
and political order as such, yet preserved the 
personal emphasis and stimulated the religious 
emotions, thereby motivating its reborn recruits 
to go out to fight destructively and construc- 
tively for a better society. All in all, this very 
readable volume should go far to destroy the 
cynical attitude of many toward the religious 
methodology of earlier days and to bring about 
a bit of heart-searching to discover if within our 
own time we may not have lost from modern 
organized Christianity something that is vital 
and personal and motivating. 


MERRILL E. GappIs 
Central College 


Under Orders. By WitutaM L. SuLLIvAN. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1944. viii++200 
pages. $2.50. 

Under Orders is a posthumous fragment, a 
memorial to the spiritual pilgrimage of a Boston 
Irishman who became a Paulist mission preach- 
er in 1899, taught theology and Bible in a Ro- 
man Catholic seminary from 1902 to 1906, and 
was then forced out of the church by the intel- 
lectual dragooning of Pius X. Impressed by the 
writings of Martineau, he entered in 1912 the 
ministry of the dwindling company of American 
Unitarians and, although not with entire satis- 
faction, remained one of its chief ornaments as a 
preacher, until his death in 1935. He left be- 
hind these few chapters and a little packet of 
verse in addition to his earlier writings. 

Dr. Sullivan is called the chief American 
Roman Catholic “modernist,” but his outlook 
was different from that of von Hiigel, Tyrrell, 
or Loisy. Perhaps the greatest milestone in his 
career was the study of Lord Acton’s letters and 
essays while still an apostle to Protestants; 
moral rigorism was his temper also. Even as an 
undergraduate in Boston College he had drawn 
rebuke for criticizing the Inquisition, and as a 


mission preacher he would fiercely repudiate it, 
careless of the condemnation of the Syllabus. 
From this moral intransigeance grew his first 
doctrinal difficulties. How could a church be 
morally infallible which had for centuries of- 
ficially taught and practiced deceit, torture, 
and murder and still refused to admit the wrong 
of it? This question led him to the study of the 
Vatican Council and its definition of papal in- 
fallibility. 

He became aware that the attitude of Arch- 
bishops Purcell and Kenrick at the Council had 
been very different from what he had been 
taught in seminary, and with further study he 
drew together the materials presented in Under 
Orders as ‘“‘A Twelve-fold Challenge to the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican.’’ While not too well selected 
or arranged, and with minor inaccuracies, the 
materials of that chapter demonstrate suffi- 
ciently that the Council made binding on the 
consciences of Catholics an outright and known 
falsehood. To this chapter and other historical 
references, the editor of Under Orders has con- . 
tributed twenty-five pages of useful biblio- 
graphical references and historical notes. In- 
teresting glimpses are afforded by Dr. Sullivan 
also of the various doubts and heresies and ac- 
commodations in high places which remained 
deeply imbedded in American Catholicism be- 
hind the rigid dogmatic facade. 

As professor of scripture, Father Sullivan be- 
came acquainted also with biblical criticism and 
even wrote three articles for the short-lived 
New York Review, a faint flicker of intellectual 
life among American Catholics about 1905. The 
results of his study are to be read in the second 
part of his Letters to His Holiness Pius X and 
indicate that he was closer to Harnack than to 
Loisy or Tyrrell on these matters, but without 
original competence in any case. The problems 
raised for theology and devotion which exercised 
Tyrrell do not seem to have worried him. One 
suspects that he was unknowingly a Pelagian 
and a Unitarian from his earliest Roman Catho- 
lic days. The real religion of his Priest is the 
natural perfectibility of man. 

The graceful cadences and dignified reserve 
of this volume contrast sharply with the out- 
raged stridency of the Letters. The title is taken 
from Dr. Sullivan’s final creed, a rather ab- 
stract ethical theism to which his suffering and 
fervor lend humanity: “I am a moral personali- 
ty under orders.” 

James Hastincs NICHOLS 


University of Chicago 
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A History of the Expansion of Christianity, Vol. 
VI: The Great Century in Northern Africa and 
Asia, A.D. 1800—A.D. 1914. By KENNETH 
Scott LATOURETTE. New York ard London: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. 502 pages. $4.00. 


This is the third and concluding volume of 
Professor Latourette’s survey of the expansion 
of Christianity in the “Great Century,” the 
nineteenth—and also it is the concluding vol- 
ume of his History of the Expansion of Chris- 
tianity, since the seventh and last volume is to 
be a summary and conclusion. What Professor 
Latourette has done in these six volumes is to 
gather together the entire story of Christian 
propaganda from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent. I doubt whether such a task could have 
been performed by any other single living 
scholar. Present-day historical scholarship, in 
the first place, does not encourage such exten- 
sive surveys by one man, the assumption being 
that materials are too vast for any one scholar 
to assimilate and properly organize. The em- 
phasis also upon specialization has largely elimi- 
nated such large undertakings. As I have al- 
ready pointed out in reviews of previous vol- 
umes, it would have been humanly impossible 
even for such a prodigious and industrious 
scholar as Professor Latourette to have delved 
deeply into all the original sources, which does 
not mean, however, that he has not done so 
with many of them. 

In the introductory statement the author 
points out the significant fact that, while the 
nineteenth century was one of revival in Chris- 
tianity, both Catholic and Protestant, in the 
occidental world, it was a period of both politi- 
cal and religious decay in Asia and northern 
Africa. Only in Japan was there a manifestation 
of growing political strength. Also during the 
last half of the nineteenth century particularly, 
there was a general weakening of Asiatic culture 
under the impact of the Occident. It was under 
such conditions that Christianity made its first 
modern impacts upon those regions in which 
were found Christianity’s most powerful ri- 
vals—Buddhism, Confucianism, and Moham- 
medanism. 

While in North Africa, Roman Catholic 
Christianity had the support of France and, to a 
lesser degree, of Spain, Italy, and Austria as an 
adjunct in the extension of their colonial em- 
pires, Protestant missions from the United 
States had no such connection, since there was 
almost a complete absence of economic and 
commercial American interests in that region. 


The real influence of Christian missions upon 
Mohammedan lands cannot be shown by the 
number of converts, for they have been few. 
Rather it has been in such matters as the fur- 
thering of education, the introduction of modern 
medical science in the cure and alleviation of 
disease, in the care given orphans, the poor, and 
the persecuted, and in the higher standards of 
family life. 

American Protestantism has put forth its 
greatest missionary efforts in India, China, and 
Japan, and some of the statements taken from 
Professor Latourette’s summaries of the chap- 
ters dealing with these lands may well be noted 
here. Indian Christians, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, are overwhelmingly from the de- 
pressed classes and from tribes of primitive and 
near-primitive culture “which have not been 
fully assimilated to Hindu civilization.” More 
than in most lands, conversions in India have 
been by groups, or mass movements. The total 
Christian population of India in 1914 was 
2,223,546 Catholics and slightly iess than one 
million baptized Protestants. The Protestant 
missionary staff, however, is considerably larger 
than the Catholic. In China the number of 
Christians totaled about two millions, five- 
sixths of whom were Roman Catholics. Upon 
the life of China as a whole, however, Protes- 
tantism has made a much greater impression 
than has Roman Catholicism, especially in the 
field of education and in the care of health. In 
Japan, Protestantism is numericaily stronger 
than Roman Catholicism, and, in strong con- 
trast with India, Japanese Christians have come 
largely from the middle and professional classes. 
As one Japanese explained it, Japanese Prot- 
estantism was strongly intellectualized, cre- 
ating a gap between Christianity and the un- 
educated classes. 

Only those who have struggled through these 
six volumes of Professor Latourette’s magnum 
opus will be prepared to appreciate fully the 
concluding volume of summary and conclusion, 
in which he will attempt to tell us what all the 
facts he has gathered with such meticulous 
care mean. The magnitude of the scholarly 
work that has gone into the writing of these vol- 
umes may be somewhat appreciated by the fact 
that there are 738 footnote references in the 
chapter on India alone, 650 in the chapter on 
China, and 274 in the chapter on Japan. 


WILLIAM W. SWEET 


University of Chicago 
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Man and Literature. By NORMAN NICHOLSON. 
London: S. C. M. Press, 1944. 218 pages. Ios. 
6d. 


I cannot pretend to speak of this book’s 
competence from the theological point of view, 
but from the literary point of view it is an in- 
formed and intelligent book written by a man 
with a considerable gift for the lucid exposition 
of difficult material. What Mr. Nicholson has 
attempted to do is to set up three roughly de- 
fined conceptions of the nature and purpose of 
man and to examine modern literature in the 
light of these conceptions. The one to which Mr. 
Nicholson is himself committed is what he calls 
the classical and Christian conception, and he 
associates with it such names as Eliot and Joyce. 
Such writers, he says, have “rejected the phil- 
osophical Coué-ism which saw man getting 
better and better every day, whether in the 
Wellsian shape of skyscrapers to come or in 
Lawrence’s dream of the Noble Savage.’ 

The weaknesses of this kind of book are, I 
think, two. Because it must cover so much 
ground and so many writers, only those writers 
the author knows so well that he can sum them 
up ina few generalizations and one or two quota- 
tions are really justly described; and, because its 
interest is not primarily in the literary value of 
the writers it is examining, it tends to distort the 
evidence. The first of these faults may be rep- 
resented by Mr. Nicholson’s treatment of Hem- 
ingway. Hemingway wanted, says Mr. Nichol- 
son, “to show man stripped of everything but 
his purely natural attributes—and for him this 
meant his purely animal attributes.” Not all 
Mr. Nicholson’s tolerance and understanding 
will do justice to Hemingway once he has com- 
mitted himself to this view of Hemingway’s 
purpose; and it is an easy view to take if you 
are looking for Hemingway’s conception of man 
from the outside. Yet it must be obvious to any 
reader without a thesis that, starting from his 
disillusionment with “the big words” at the 
end of the first World War, Hemingway has 
sought to rebuild a superrational view of man. 
All his books are an effort to find something 
which really exists in men, even if it is only 
courage or some odd and simple code of conduct, 
in which they can believe and to which they can 
subordinate their merely natural selves. The 
fact that he began as a Catholic is only less im- 
portant in the case of Hemingway than in the 
case of Joyce, and more important than in the 
case of Graham Greene, for all the greater ob- 


viousness of Greene’s Catholicism. The second 
fault may be illustrated by Mr. Nicholson’s 
tendency to overinterpret, as when he con- 
cludes from a passage in Shaw where a charac- 
ter describes human beings as “‘inefficient fer- 
tilizers” that here we have a hint of “the old 
sacramental view of the land....that Man 
has to pay his due to Nature.” 

But these are faults very nearly inevitable in 
the kind of book Mr. Nicholson is writing; and 
the wonder is not that he occasionally commits 
them but that he has avoided them so often— 
that he has written about a great variety of 
modern writers with insight into their meaning 
and intention, with unusual regard for the lit- 
erary integrity of their works, and with almost 
unfailing sympathy for attitudes very different 
from his own. Mr. Nicholson’s own book is as 
good a piece of evidence for the wisdom of the 
classical and Christian point of view in our time 
as any of the books it examines. 


ARTHUR MIZENER 
Wells College 


The Postwar Strategy of Religion. By JOSEPH 
M. M. Gray. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 


bury Press, 1944. 186 pages. $1.75. 


In his sonnet on the Odyssey Andrew Lang 
says that we escape from trivial modern verse 
to the greatness of that classic as Circe’s prison- 
ers escaped from languid hours spent in her 
close of heavy flowers, into the open. 


As such an one were glad to know the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again... . 
So gladly from the songs of modern speech 

Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 

Shrill wind. .... 


There is just this suggestion of a salt east 
wind blowing through the pages of Dr. Gray’s 
book. There is no languor here or scented piety. 
He has scant patience for sentimentality or 
cloistered virtues. He cannot abide sloppy- 
minded saints, saccharine platitudes, muddled 
thinking. Without any sacrifice of his initial and 
ultimate idealism, there is a strain of critical 
realism here which leaves us in no doubt of his 
knowledge of the kind of world in which we are 
actually living, of what is being done in that 
world, and of what needs to be done. 

Pithy and pointed phrases abound, tipped 
with just enough caustic irony so that they 
sting us out of our complacency. These arrows 
are not launched from a bow drawn at a venture; 
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they are well aimed, and they get between the 
joints of our armor. Altogether, in substance 
and style this is an eminently readable and re- 
freshing book, even though one may not always 
agree with it. 

Dr. Gray comes to grips with his main thesis 
on his first page. Military science distinguishes 
between “strategy” and “tactics.” Tactics is 
the short-range handling of forces on an actual 
field of action; strategy is the preliminary plan- 
ning of an operation with a view to its ultimate 
end. The author’s main criticism of American 
Protestantism arises from his conviction that 
ecclesiastically we live by short-range tactics 
and lack any adequate long-range religious 
strategy. 

He paints again the now familiar picture of 
the principalities and powers of darkness with 
which we are faced, but he paints it well and 
truly. He has no sympathy for an inert pacifism, 
whether as passive resistance or an ivory-tower 
defeatism. He is suspicious of too easy confes- 
sions of corporate sin which lack fidelity to our 
actual moral consciousness. He cannot, it is true, 
see the rival causes as pure white and naked 
black. But he insists that we shall distinguish 
between the shades of gray with which we are 
faced and cast our lot with the lighter shade. He 
deplores our lynching of Negroes but will not 
have it equated with Lidice as an official policy 
of the state. 


He is skeptical as to the actual yield of the 
social gospel over the last half-century; it has 
been too vague, too far from the facts, even too 
partisan. He approves of better-built churches 
and more orderly public worship, but he does 
not think that the world will be saved by whole- 
sale Tudor Gothic edifices. He agrees that there 
is in Gandhi, and all his ilk, a strain of saintli- 
ness, but cannot blink the fact that the Mahat- 
ma is also a superb political opportunist. He is 
unimpressed by the clamor that “The Church” 
should sit at the peace table, and pertinently 
asks, ‘Which church?” He does not think it is 
the business of the church to make statesmen 
any more than to make “‘chiropodists or center 
fielders.” The business of the church is to make 
the statesman a Christian; his statesmanship is 
a trade he must learn as the carpenter and the 
chemist learn their trades. Roger Williams 
said just that long ago. 

The last three chapters of the book are de- 
voted to a discussion of what should be the 
grand strategy of religion and our churches: the 
vindication of the realm of the supernatural, 
faithful intimations of the nature and character 
of God, and a reaffirmation of man’s hope of im- 
mortality. In want of such strategy our tactics 
become confused, extempore, and ineffectual. 


W. L. SPERRY 


Harvard University 
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BRADSHAW, Marion J. The Nature of Maine as Seen 
by a Teacher of Philosophy, with 177 Photographs 
of Maine, Bangor, Me.: Published by the Author, 
1944. $5.00. 

An editor with a Maine background and a piece 
of property on Blue Hill Bay could not possibly de- 
cline a chance to review this book after a single 
glance at the photographs. If it had nothing but the 
incomparable full-page views, we should find suffi- 
cient pretext for its admission to “Recent Books,” 
even if it were not the work of the professor of philos- 
ophy of religion at Bangor Seminary. But Professor 
Bradshaw combines with the photographs an equal 
number of pages of informal reflection on topics 
proper to our pages. And prominent among his 
themes is that of the relation of religion to natural 
beauty, including a cogent argument carried out on 
several fronts against any neo-orthodoxy that would 
deny religious significance whether to nature, to hu- 
man nature, or to man’s nonsacred institutions. 
Thus text and illustration are sufficiently related, 
and the owner of the book has a double benefit. 

In two ways this scholar declares his independ- 
ence. He joins philosophy and art (and we recall a 
similar commendable boldness of E. G. Kraeling, 
who accompanies his work on Job with reproduc- 
tions of William Blake and with original poems of 
his own), and in the second place he dares to print 
his work privately. In this respect Professor Brad- 
shaw repeats what he had done earlier in his volume, 
The Main Land (1941), which has gone into a fifth 
printing without benefit of the usual channels of 
trade. The essays include a delightful account of a 
trip on the “Sunbeam,” the boat used by the Maine 
Sea Coast Missionary Society for its picturesque 
and valuable ministry. A persuasive reply to Dr. 
Fosdick’s notable sermon, “‘Putting Christ into Uni- 
form,”’ carries further the theological argument 
mentioned above. The author is emphatic on what 
we may call “natural theology” and on those areas 
of wisdom and duty that come to us from outside 
the sacred book or institution. It is this that gives 
unity to the writing and appropriateness to this mar- 
riage of photography and discussion which we cor- 
dially commend.—Amos N. WILDER. 


BRINK, EBEN Coss. And God Was There. Philadel- 

phia: Westminster Press, 1944. 92 pages. $1.00. 

A chaplain who has served with our forces in Ire- 
land, England, and North Africa here describes his 
experiences. The pictures of camp life and of the 
battle front are vivid. The author’s chief interest is 
in the religious experiences of men under the strain 


of waiting, of conflict, and of victory. He gives many 
accounts of men who found that ‘‘God was there,”’ 
sustaining them through hazard and fierce trial. In 
the presence of faith wrought out in such a crisis, 
one walks with deep respect. 

Chaplain Brink frankly acknowledges that this 
faith is not universal, that it is not in “every fox- 
hole,”’ and that it is sometimes an impermanent 
product of peril. What the author does not say, but 
what the book makes clear, is that the chaplain’s 
work is limited almost entirely to the ministry’s 
priestly function with little opportunity for the 
prophetic. We see here the religion of God’s sustain- 
ing presence in any situation but no emphasis upon 
the religion that is discovering and doing God’s 
Christlike will in that situation. For that we must 
wait until after the war!—Harotp L. Bowman. 


Brown, CHARLES R. Dreams Come True. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1944. 115 pages. $1.50. 


Each of these twelve chapters begins with some 
incident or utterance from the Bible. For many 
years Dr. Brown has been able, like Philip, to “be- 
gin from this Scripture” and to bring illuminating 
insights to the contemporary scene. 

The author does not resort to excruciating twists 
of meaning or to fantastic interpretations of the 
ancient records to make them apply to present prob- 
lems. There is vigor and common sense in his faith 
that a universe that produced Jesus must have 
spiritual forces at its heart, that any adequate view 
of ultimate reality must account for the presence of 
good in the world, and that human experience 
through the ages indicates that there is a will of God 
from which there is no more escape than there is 
from the power of gravitation. 

Facing the present turmoil in the human situa- 
tion, he believes that moral suasion and spiritual ap- 
peal must sometimes be supplemented by the use of 
force in preventing evildoers from harming them- 
selves and others. “Let me state frankly,” he says, 
“that I am not a pacifist and I am not neutral.” 

In summoning his readers to moral courage, to 
positive action, to the prayer of faith, and to putting 
first things first, Dr. Brown proves again that the 
experiences of people in Bible times can make vivid 
the resources that are present for us today.—ROL- 
LAND W. SCHLOERB. 


CALKINS, Raymonp (ed.). Daniel Evans, Teacher, 
Preacher, Theologian. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1944. $2.00. 


Great lives make great reading. Few lives in con- 
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temporary religion combine such vividness of back- 
ground, career, and personality with such balance, 
weight, and saneness as did Daniel Evans’. Perhaps 
those who knew him, respected him, and loved him 
are prejudiced. Yet who can read his autobiography 
without a stir to seek as he sought, to go against the 
odds as he did, and to enter the gates of learning and 
wisdom that he entered? A boy drudging for years in 
the mines, a man starting to study with the young, a 
minister devoting himself so wisely and thoroughly 
to the great classics that he became the natural 
choice for a position in the van of scholarship, the 
Abbot chair of theology at Andover Seminary—this 
is another example of a true story that is a match for 
fiction. 

Dr. Frederick H. Page has a characteristic and 
appropriate account of his friend’s life. This is fol- 
lowed by the autobiography, which makes up the 
largest part of the book. Dr. Calkins then gives an 
introduction to Dr. Evans as a preacher. His re- 
marks, as always, are not only to the point but also 
thoughtful enough to repay pondering. The sermon 
by Dr. Evans on “A Liberal Faith” is a thoroughly 
positive and satisfying statement of liberalism. It 
refutes unmistakably many of the shallow accusa- 
tions of liberalism which are in vogue. As a matter of 
fact, those who knew Dr. Evans well will feel a deep 
gratitude to Dr. Calkins not only for editing the 
book, with all the work that involved, but especially 
for selecting just this sermon. It represents what 
meant most to Dr. Evans bothin method and in con- 
tent. 

The two addresses by Dr. Evans that are in- 
cluded show the depth, the breadth, the vigor, and 
the freshness of his mind and outiook. Many are 
sorry that he wrote but little (although not all his 
writings are mentioned). Yet how can any man write 
much who reads as much as did Daniel Evans, who 
always kept abreast of the world-wide literature in 
his field and much outside it? He was an exceptional 
reader and brought wealth of learning and richness 
of judgment into his teaching in a way that is almost 
mythical. The book ends with Dean Vaughan Dab- 
ney’s final tribute, and appropriately, for he was 
one of Dr. Evans’ early students, later a colleague, 
and always a staunch friend. 

. Daniel Evans is rich material for both reflective 
and active readers.—NELs F. S. FERRE. 


CHASE, Mary ELLEN. The Bible and the Common 
Reader. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 316 
pages. $2.50. 


The title of this book makes too modest a claim. 
Certainly, the “common reader’’ who reads this book 
carefully from beginning to end will, by so doing, be- 
come a much more discriminating as well as appre- 
ciative reader of that literary classsic, the King 
James Bible. It is not hard to understand why those 
Smith College students who took Miss Chase’s 
course became “devotees” of the Bible in the King 


James Version, as claimed in the Preface to this 
book. 

The unique contribution that Miss Chase makes 
in this book alike to “common reader” and trained 
student of the Bible is based upon her own sense of 
literary values. This expresses itself in various ways. 
For one thing, the mere choice of chapter headings 
bespeaks a fine literary appreciation; consider such 
titles as‘“The Folk Tale of Samson,” “The Tragedy of 
Saul,’ and ‘‘The Biography of David.” Then there is 
the matter of literary allusions, of which there is an 
abundance. Many of us are familiar with the Egyp- 
tian “Tale of Two Brothers” as a parallel to the 
story of Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife, but how many 
of us have called the attention of our students to the 
similar tale of “‘Sir Gawain and the Green Knight”? 
The reviewer, at least, was not aware that Jephthah’s 
daughter was the source of Charles Lamb’s figure in 
““Mackery End in Hertfordshire.” 

The book is filled with discriminating literary and 
human judgments such as the following: “The life of 
Saul is, at least to modern minds, more easily and 
more truly interpreted by Greek .thought than by 
Hebrew” (p. 127). “The story of David owes much 
of its richness and variety to the romantic elements 
which it possesses throughout, which.... have 
added immeasurably to the sum total of his person- 
ality” (p. 134). “The Gospel of Luke is beloved by 
all who know it because its author was in-himself so 
lovable, because he was content to lose himself com- 
pletely in One greater than he, and because he loved 
men and women with a tenderness which at times is 
almost heart-breaking in its genuineness” (p. 269). 

This is a book which will be prized by any teach- 
er of the Bible as literature and which might well in 
many institutions be used as a text along with the 
King James Version of the Bible-—Cart E. Purin- 
TON, 


Eppy, SHERWOOD. J Have Seen God Work in China: 
Personal Impressions from Three Decades with the 
Chinese. New York: Associated Press, 1944. ix+ 
137 pages. $1.50. 


This book is a popular account of the transforma- 
tions that have been taking place in Chinese culture 
and life during the past generation. 

Eddy has brought together two types of material. 
First, there is a statement of the history and cultural 
contributions of the Chinese people, followed by an 
analysis of the present political situation, with a 
chapter each on Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek. 
The material he presents comes obviously from his 
studies of the more serious standard works by Good- 
rich, Lattimore, Sharman, etc., but he has to play up 
his slight personal contacts with Sun Yat-sen and 
Chiang Kai-shek for more than they are worth, in 
order to live up to the title which his publishers gave 
him. In view of the current controversy between 
Nationalist and Communist parties, it is interesting 
to note that, after taking account of the weaknesses 
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of the Chungking government and the very real 
contributions of the Communist regime, he still pins 
his faith to the former. “Even where they are well 
governed, the Communist areas are a kind of can- 
cerous growth” (p. 60). He finds ground to hope 
that the four principal evils of China—poverty, ig- 
norance, disease, and misgovernment—can be over- 
come. 

The second type of material is on the work of 
Christian missions. This is presented through the 
biographies of a few selected outstanding individuals 
(Timothy Richard, Fletcher Brockman, Chang Po- 
ling), and through an account of his own student 
campaigns in many college centers in China a gener- 
ation ago. He puts a healthy emphasis upon the fun- 
damental position of the church. Though his own 
work in China was done through the Y.M.C.A., he 
says, “I find my interest in Chinese churches and 
missions as a whole much greater than in the 
Y.M.C.A. as an independent movement” (p. ix). 

Those who know little or nothing about China 
will find this a reliable and easily read introduction 
to a large subject. —F. P. JonEs. 


GERBRANDY, P. S. National and International Stabil- 
ity: Althusius, Grotius and Vollenhoven. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1944. 
69 pages. 

The prime minister of the Netherlands, in this 
condensed study, a Taylorian Lecture at Oxford, 
treats lucidly the' political theories of three great 
thinkers of his country and reveals the value of their 
ideas for the international problem of today. There 
is an appropriate preface by Professor Carl J. Fried- 
rich, whose edition of Althusius’ Politica is well 
known to students of political thought. Dr. Ger- 
brandy, however, gently indicates his disagreement 
with Friedrich’s identification of Althusius’ ideal 
with that of the “corporative state.” Nor will he, 
with Otto von Gierke, permit Althusius to be 
thought of as a forerunner of Rousseau. Soundly un- 
derstanding the Calvinistic and deeply religious set- 
ting of the Politica, Gerbrandy expounds the com- 
monwealth of Althusius as a structure conditioned 
by the will of God, and, in a spirit the reverse of ab- 
solutistic, respecting the natural groups of society 
each of which has its own inviolable “ratio.” Althu- 
sius advocates parliamentary government. He wants 
tyrants slain; if he were alive today, he would con- 
demn not only Hitler but also those bishops and 
magistrates who think themselves brave when they 
protest only the Nazi excesses that affect their own 
affairs. Grotius is no tyrant-killer but, like Althusius, 
brings religious presuppositions to politics. It is true 
that he speculatively entertains the notion of a nat- 
ural law operative though there were no God, but 
“we see him again and again consulting the ever- 
present God.” The right of war, which Grotius rec- 
ognizes, “is the gate into the united people’s court, 
by which a criminal state can be both sentenced and 
executed.” The Law of Peace (1933) is the late Cor- 


nelis van Vollenhoven’s attempt to fill out the lacu- 
nae of Grotius’ work and, one may say, to patch up 
the weak parts of the League of Nations. The em- 
phasis of Gerbrandy’s concluding homily is on the 
necessity of seeking world peace in a spirit of Chris- 
tian humility and faith. Taught by such authors as 
those here analyzed, modern man “will not build a 
new world, but will try to discover in the existing 
world the plan of the Supreme Artist and Architect.” 

As one long convinced that Althusius—along 
with many other early modern thinkers—had been 
misinterpreted through oversight of the religious 
presuppositions of his thought, I welcome and heart- 
ily recommend this little book. Although it suffers 
from too great brevity, it is both historically illumi- 
nating and practically helpful for our time.—JOHN 
T. McNEILL. 


Huanc Srvu-cut. Lu Hsiang-shan, a Twelfth Century 
Chinese Idealist Philosopher. (“American Orien- 
tal Series,”’ Vol. XX VII.) New Haven, 1944. 116 
pages. $2.00. 


Chinese philosophy has flourished twice during 
the nation’s long history: once in the pre-Ch’in peri- 
od (sixth to third century B.c.) and again during the 
Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1279). In the latter period 
the paramount philosopher was Chu Hsi (1130- 
1200), whose thoughts dominated the Chinese think- 
ing world for some seven hundred years. Chu Hsi’s 
contemporary and his chief rival, Lu Hsiang-shan, 
also enjoyed great fame during the Sung period and 
was influential in subsequent ages. It is unfortunate 
that few Western scholars have paid much attention 
to the study of Lu’s philosophy, but now we have 
Miss Huang’s work in English, which, after a brief 
summary of the history of Chinese philosophy, pre- 
sents Lu’s ideas and their influence on later thought, 
in comparison with those of Chu Hsi. A considerable 
amount of Chinese source material is readably trans- 
lated in this book, the style of which is succinct and 
clear. Miss Huang gives the reader not only a fairly 
detailed investigation of Lu Hsiang-shan’s tenets, 
but also a bird’s-eye view of Sung Neo-Confucian- 
ism as a whole. 

One point which may be criticized is that on page 
11 the native place of Chu Hsi and his father is given 
as Yu-hsi, Fukien. Since most Chinese sources give 
Wu Yiian, Anhui, as their native place, such an un- 
conventional statement should be explained.—S. Y. 
TENG. 


LirentuHaL, Davin E. TVA Democracy on the 
March. New: York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1944. xiv-+248 pages. $2.50. 

For the first time in the history of the United 
States, and probably of the world, the total re- 
sources of a great river and its watershed are being 
“envisioned in its entirety” and developed under an 
integrated plan and authority, as President Roose- 
velt once stated to Congress. Director David E. 
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Lilienthal in this book tells the fascinating story of 
the first decade of the T.V.A. 

Only such technical details are included as are 
necessary to give the layman a conception of the 
scope of the T.V.A. program and its achievement. 
The main purpose of the book, as implied by the 
title, is to present the T.V.A. as a technique of de- 
mocracy. This it does exceedingly well. We are in- 
vited to examine the project from many different 
angles, for it has many. T.V.A. isa project in electric 
power production, inland waterway transportation, 
flood control, reforestation, soil restoration and 
conservation, industrial decentralization, public rec- 
reation—to mention only the more important of its 
practical aspects. More important still, it is the 
nation’s No. 1 experiment in planning and public 
administration on the basis of a natural region. Its 
importance as an administrative technique is at- 
tested by the official visitors from all parts of the 
world who have come to study it through the years. 

The major criticism of the book is that it paints 
the picture in almost unqualified brilliance. Only 
here and there a phrase hints that the project might 
ever have had difficulties to face, problems to solve, 
or opposition to meet. Those of us who have fol- 
lowed the career of the T.V.A. with interest know 
better. The major omission is any mention of the dis- 
tinguished part played in the T.V.A. by Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan, first director and former colleague of 
Mr. Lilienthal. 

This book is recommended reading for all minis- 
ters and theological students who have any under- 
standing of the relations between character and 
community, between religion and the political and 
economic structure, and between the material and 
the spiritual development of human life-—SurrLry 
E. GREENE. 


Lomas, MarGaRET DacEr. Old Testament Bible 
Lessons for the Home. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1944. 220 pages. $1.25. 


The purpose of this book, its Introduction tells 
us, is “to help parents to bring Bible study back into 
the home.’’ The method followed is the grouping of 
Old Testament stories from Creation to Ezra and 
Daniel in a series of ten chapters, each of one to four 
“Jessons,”’ and the lessons, in turn, each of a brief in- 
troduction, the chosen passage of scripture, an in- 
terpretation, a modern story with parallel implica- 
tion, and several smaller topics: “things to talk 
about’’; ‘‘a verse to remember’’; a prayer; and 
“things to do during the week.” In addition, most 
chapters have a review section. A series of line draw- 
ings add to the interest. The book is altogether a 
highly skilful piece of Bible teaching for children, 
and merits commendation—except for this basic 
question: Do children need the amount of preaching 
here implied? Is there not a place for good teaching 
of the Bible as stories or literature, or whatever else 
it may be called, leaving its implications largely to 


make their own impression? Moral and religious in- 
struction is most effective when administered in 
small doses.—W. A. IRwIN. 


Martatt, Ear. Lands Away. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1944. 179 pages. $1.50. 


Dean Marlatt of the School of Theology of Bos- 
ton University has long specialized as a teacher of 
literature, especially of poetry, and has been promi- 
nent in all the literary groups in Boston, including 
the New England Poetry Society, the Boston Au- 
thors’ Club, and the Browning Society. He has won 
distinction with both his well-known hymns and his 
poems, available particularly in his volume, Cathe- 
dral. Among the courses in the spiritual values of 
literature taught in American seminaries, his is one 
of the most notable, along with that given until re- 
cently by Charles A. Dinsmore at Yale. Dr. Mar- 
latt has, moreover, a unique special resource to add 
to his lectures, namely, the accounts of his unusual 
meetings and acquaintance with significant per- 
sons. He had a valuable friendship, for instance, 
with Katharine Lee Bates. In Europe he had ex- 
traordinary experiences with such figures as Cath- 
erine Breshovsky, Anton Lang, and others. And he 
has marked gifts of memory and felicity in evoking 
these experiences. 

Into the present volume, made up partly of lec- 
tures at De Pauw, have gone all this wealth of re- 
sources. The title is taken from a line of Emily Dick- 
inson: “There is no frigate like a book/ To take us 
worlds away.” The escapism threatened by the mot- 
to is largely avoided or converted into a strengthen- 
ing “‘retreat.” Indeed, social themes are prominent, 
especially in chapters given to the modern novel, 
some of which have appeared as articles in Religion 
in Life and elsewhere. 

It is the personal aspects of this book, no doubt, 
which will appeal most to many readers, since there 
is no plan to make a systematic study of literature. 
It is inevitable that those of us who have heard Dean 
Marlatt tell these anecdotes or phrase these ap- 
preciations miss something in the printed page. And 
those who are deeply dyed by our contemporary 
realism will probably take umbrage at certain ele- 
ments that will appear to them high-flown or 
wrought with excess of grace. But the book is the 
work of one who sees life with a rare quality and a 
contagious faith —Amos N. WILDER. 


Oxnam, J. BRoMLEY. Preaching in a Revolutionary 
Age. (Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1943-44.) 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944. 
207 pages. $2.00. 


The Preface suggests the need for the Christian 
church to act in its historic role as revolutionary 
leaven in a lump now almost effervescent with secu- 
lar revolutionary yeast. Bishop Oxnam says, ““There 
is yet time in some lands for change by consent.” 
He argues that our land is such a one and that the 
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change should be by ministerial leadership. After dis- 
missing all too briefly the revolutionary aspects of 
our age, and stating that the church not only must 
protest both the secular conservatives and the 
secular rebels but must promote a purposeful 
change, the Bishop states that the purpose resides 
“in the practices that make for brotherhood; the 
cooperative spirit must supplant competitive strug- 
gle; the object must shift from profit making to per- 
sonality making—not that private enterprise needs 
to go, but that the spirit that infuses it shall be al- 
tered and the objective it pursues shall be changed.” 

One looks in vain for specific suggestions as to 
what these practices are. Christian love must be the 
basis of a social as well as a personal system of living, 
admittedly, but it is only to be devoutly wished that 
the secular revolutionaries, right and left, will be 
moved to flee their evil ways because the good 
Bishop has counseled his fellow-parsons to be true to 
their principles. 

Copious nonessential biographical fragments ap- 
pearing in the book may interest some readers and 
irritate others.—WALLACE W. ROBBINS. 


Raw rnson, A. E. J. Christ in the Gospels. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1944. 128 pages. $2.00. 


The Bishop of Derby is well known in academic 
circles, particularly for his commentary on Mark and 
The New Testament Doctrine of Christ. In this new 
volume he combines those two areas of study, elu- 
cidating the historical and theological witness of the 
gospels. In fact, he insists that these two strands of 
testimony are everywhere inseparable. Consequent- 
ly, he confines his study within the horizons of faith; 
yet within these horizons he finds dependable his- 
torical knowledge concerning the message and mis- 
sion of Jesus. This knowledge he summarizes with 
candor and penetration. He does not so much argue 
the issues as set forth his own conclusions; he does 
not so much marshal scholarly quotations as pre- 
suppose a wide acquaintance with current research. 
The result is perhaps the best single summary in 
English of present findings in the study of Jesus. 

For clarity and succinctness, the treatment of the 
backgrounds, birth narratives, baptism, miracles, 
and message of the kingdom can hardly be sur- 
passed. More debatable is the analysis of messianic 
consciousness. Dr. Rawlinson attributes not only 
full messianic awareness to Jesus but also complete 
self-identification with the Suffering Servant proph- 
ecies, an issue recently debated in this Journal. 
But whether or not he commands full agreement at 


every point, the author merits the hearty respect 
and gratitude of his readers. I commend the book 
especially to scholars in other fields who desire a 
“refresher course” in current study of the Four 
Gospels.—Paut S. MINEAR. 


Rwer, Fremont. The Scholar and the Future of the 
Research Library: A Problem and Its Solution. 
New York: Hadham Press, 1944. xiii+-256 pages. 
$4.00. 


The rapid and persistent growth of research li- 
braries has created the problem which this book at- 
tempts to solve. Such libraries have tended in the 
past to double in size every sixteen years. Future ex- 
pansion at the same rate threatens to bury their 
custodians under an avalanche of books, the housing 
and financing of which present serious difficulties. 
Mr. Rider’s solution is both ingenious and practical. 
He proposes to have materials for which the demand 
is infrequent but acute for research (theses, learned 
society reports, and periodicals, for example) re- 
duced to micro-cards and filed in the library cata- 
logue, to be read, when needed, with reading ma- 
chines. The face of the card would be made to re- 
semble the present Library of Congress catalogue 
card, while on the back as muchas 250 pages of text 
could be reproduced photographically. Such cards 
could be supplied in standard format by central 
publishing libraries and distributed to subscribing 
libraries and scholars, eliminating a large part of the 
cost, time, and effort involved in present library 
technique. Micro-cards have several advantages 
over the micro-film which is at present in use for the 
same purpose in that they are more durable, easier 
to store and handle, and more convenient to use. 

Mr. Rider’s writing has the persuasive charm 
that only genuine enthusiasm for his subject could 
impart, but it is an enthusiasm that has been rigidly 
checked. He has searched out possible stumbling 
blocks and found a way around or over them in a 
thoroughly realistic manner. Probably the greatest 
single obstacle facing the adoption of his plan is the 
conservatism of both scholars and librarians. Read- 
ing machines have little appeal, but perhaps that 
fact can be offset by the intriguing prospect of carry- 
ing around the equivalent of fifty heavy books in a 
neat vest-pocket packet. 

That this technique is intended only for research 
materials should be stressed. The good book one 
curls up with for a pleasant evening is not being 
threatened.—MarcGareET BoELL. 
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